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Personal apparel 


is made more 


hevely with spark. 


ling sequins ond 
steacitec colors. 


Discover for yourself the creative excite- 
ment of Prang Textile and Preng Dek-All 
Colors... 

With these miracle colors, creete your own 
world of delightful ‘‘match-mates"' thet are 
80 eaty-to-do and so long-lasting! 

Perfect for Christmas and Holiday gift 
making. 

See the complete working kits af your 
favorite dealer or order direct. 
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Royal Copenhagen 
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CRAFTSMEN’S 
CALENDAR 


March: Sealamandré Museum Exhibits: The Toiles of Today and 
Yesterday at the Farnsworth Art Museum, Rockland, Maine; 
Colonial National Shrines of America at the Canton Art Insti 
tute, Canton, Ohio; The Symbol of the Rose in Textile Design 
at the Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama: Textiles of the 
Italian Renaissance at the Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Chinese Textiles of the Manchu Dynasty 
at the Moore Institute of Art, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Tex 
tiles of the Baroque Period at the Lyman Allyn Museum, New 
London, Connecticut; Directoire-Empire Textiles at the Mis 
sissippi Art Association, Jackson, Mississippi: Golden Age of 
English Eighteenth Century Textiles at the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences, Buffalo, New York: Modern Designs in 
Woven Textiles at the Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, New 
York City 


Through March 21, Ancient Art of the Andes Exhibition, a major 
exhibition of sculpture, textiles (painted, woven, embroi 
dered), gold and silver treasures, pottery and woodcarving, 
among other items dating from approximately L400 B.C. to 
the Spanish Conquest in the sixteenth century, at the Musuem 


of Modern Art, New York City 


Through March 22. Finnish Arts and Crafts Exhibition, sponsored 
by the American Federation of Arts, at the University of Dela 
ware, Newark, Delaware. 


Through March 22. Design from Britain Exhibition, sponsored by 
the Smithsonian Institution, at the Art Institute, Akron, Ohio 


Through March 26, Abstractions in African Art Exhibition, demon 
strating the manner in which the African has used human 
forms and made them complete abstractions, at the Segy Gal 
lery, 708 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Through March 27. 1954 National Gold Medal Exhibition of selected 
works in all design fields held at and sponsored by the Archi 
tectural League of New York, 115 East 40th Street, New York 
City, 


Through March 30. Design in Scandinavia Exhibition, sponsored by 
the American Federation of Arts, at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art, Baltimore, Maryland. 


March 7-April 7. Second Annual Northwest Craftsmen’s Exhibition 
showing work from Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho and 
British Columbia including ceramics, jewelry, weaving, enamel 
work, metal work and decorative fabrics among other crafts 
at the Henry Gallery, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash 
ington. 


March 14-May 16, Chinese Gold and Silver Exhibition, sponsored 
by the Smithsonian Institution, at the County Museum, Los An 
geles, California. 


March 15-April 5. Cloth of Gold to Printed Cotton Exhibition, spon 
sored by the American Federation of Arts, at the Andrew 
Dickson White Museum, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


March 15-April 5. New Work in Stained Glass Exhibition, spon 
sored by the American Federation of Arts, at the Corning 
Museum of Glass, Corning, New York. 


Warch 15-April 26, Designer Craftsmen U.S.A. 1953, a National Ex 
hibition of the work of American craftsmen, co-sponsored by 
the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Ine.. and co 
operating museums, at the Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ilineis 


March 17-April 14. Exhibition of work by Mariska Karasz at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. 


March 27-April 9. 49th Annual Exhibit, sponsored by the New 
York Society of Craftsmen, at the Barbizon Plaza Gallery, 
Stth and Avenue of The Americas, New York City 


tpril. Sealamandré Museum Exhibits: Two Hundred Years of Tex 
tile Designs at the Ohio State Museum, Columbus, Ohio: Tex 
tiles of the Rococo Period at the William and Mary College Art 
Gallery, Williamsburg, Virginia: Post-Revolutionary National 
Shrines of America at the Canton Art Institute, Canton, Ohio 
Pextiles as Used with Wallpaper in the National Shrines of 
America at the Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, New York 
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AND CRAFTSMEN 


BY LOUIS WOLCHONOK 


DESIGN FOR ARTISTS 


Developing your imagination to see designs in 
everyday objects is one of the most fascinating 
(and important) phases of any artist's or crafts- 
man’s training. 

This book shows you how to go about it 

It teaches you to discover designs in your 
own activities, in your hobbies, in the people 
and scenes you come in contact with, in the 
things that interest you most. 

It shows you how to see designs in geometric 
shapes, in flowers and animals, in man-made 
objec ts. 

And it shows you how to use your imagina- 
tion to develop these designs for whatever 


medium you're working in: 


jewelry linoleum cuts 
leatherwork woodworking 
ceramics weaving 
fabric design printing 
metalworking needlework 


decoration and many, many more 


Once you have finished studying this book 
it is unlikely that you will ever again be at a 
loss for ideas... or for imaginative and beauti- 
ful ways of rendering them. 

1280 illustrations. A huge reference file of picture 
material that will suggest hundreds of craft projects 

Based on 25 years teaching experience. Highly 
successful in training craftsmen to be creative, rather 


Book Bargains for Your Design Library 


1. Design Motifs of Ancient Mexico by Jorge Enciso. 766 
authentic motifs for workers in all crafts. Pictures classified 
according to subject matter. Documentation. Well printed on 
excellent paper, designs may be traced directly onto any material 
Originally published at $17.50. 7% x 10%. 192pp 

Unabridged Dover Edition in cloth, $3.95 
2. Handbook of Designs and Devices by Clarence P. Hornung 
1836 basic designs and variations, classified for instant reference 
‘A necessity to every designer who would be original without 
laboring heavily in the effort.”-—Artist and Advertiser. Originally 
published at $6.00. 240pp Paper, $1.90 
4. Early American Design Motifs by Suzanne E. Chapman. 35% 
black-and-white illustrations plus 10 full-color plates. Des'gns 
printed on one side of each page only for easier tracing. Examples 
of doves, peacocks, flowers, crewel embroidery, Pennsylvania 
Dutch decoration, etc. 7% x 10%. 192pp Cloth, $3.95 
4. A Manual of Historic Ornament by Richard Glazier. 700 
illustrations, including 7 pages of plates in full color. Selected 
from Chinese, Indian, Greek, Japanese, Persian and ether sources 
Comprehensive text. Full bibliography. Documented. 6x9' 
184pp. Sixth revised edition (unabridged Cleth, $3.50 
5. Shaker Furniture: The Craftsmanship of an American Com- 
munal Sect by E. D. and F. Andrews. 7% x 10%. 192pp. 48 
large plates. Bibliography. Unabridged Cloth, $6.00 
6. Pine Furniture of Early New England by R. H. Kettell. 7% x 
10%. Over 400 pp. 284 plates, including 55 measured drawings 
Cloth, $10 


than imitative, the Wolchonck Method is based on over 
25 years teaching experience at schools and art centers 
Mr. Wolchonok has also been chief designer for a man- 
ufacturer, and has held 12 one-man exhibitions of his 


watercolers, oils and etchings. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
$4.95 


FOR SELF STUDY 
FOR CLASSROOM 
10-DAY 

CASH-BACK 
GUARANTEE 


x 10% 
pages 


Only 2000 copies at this low price. Order yours today. 
Dover Publications, Department 206, 1780 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y 
Send books checked below 

DESIGN FOR ARTISTS AND CRAFISMEN, 


$4.95 
Money back in 10 days if unsatisfactory. 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


I enclose $ in full payment. Dover pays postage 
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(Continued from page 4) 


CRAPRTSMEN'S CALENDAR 


fpril 1-28. Jewelry Exhibition, showing the work of five western 
jewelers: Mary Schimpff, Margaret de Patta, Robert Winston 
John Paul Miller and Rebert von Neumann at the America 
Rast Street, New York City 


House Gallers 


£25. American Craftemen Exhibition, «ponsered by the Smith 
sonian Institution, at the Columbia Museum of Art, Columbia 


South arolina 


fpr 4-25. Design from Britain Exhibition, sponsored by the Smith 
sonian Institution, at the Currier Gallery of Art. Manchester, 


Ne “ 


£25. Finnish Arts and Crafts Exhibition, sponsored by the 
American Federation of Arts, at Phillips Exeter Academy, Exe 


ter, New Hampshire 


1. New Work in Stained Glass Exhibition, sponsored 
by the American Federation of Arts, at the Rochester Memorial 

Art Gallery, Rochester, New York Trumps for your card table, ash tray sets in blue, 
green, red, yellow enamel. Made in ltaly for Italian 
Book & Craft, 25 East 54th St.. New York City. 


16. Design in Seandinavia Exhibition, sponsored by 
the American Federation of Arts, at the Brooklyn Museum 
Brooklyn, New York 


Ipril 19.May 10. Cloth of Gold to Printed Cotton Exhibition, 
sored by the American Federation of Arts, at the J. BL Speed 
Kentucky 


Museum, Louiteville 


fpril 19.May 10. New Design Developments Exhibition, sponsored 
by the American Federation of Arts, Florida State University, 


Florida 


allahas«« 


Through May 2. Exhibition of bone and horn carvings, with sup 
porting material, selected from the Museum's Rasmussen Col 
lection of Northwest Indian Art at the Portland Art Museum 
Portland, Oregon 


Two of many matching pieces. 
designed by Rostrand. im 
ported from Sweden a 


Way 2.23. Women's Works of Art Exhibition in various media, spon 
sored by the Riverside Museum and the National Council of 
Women of the Laited States, including wall hangings and em 
lwoideries by Mariska Karasz, mosaics by Jeanne Revnal and 
prints by Sylvia Wald, at the Riverside Museum, S10 Riversice 
Drive Ne “ York ¢ ity 


Pomona cutting board and cas- 
serole. The board, $7.85: cas- 
serole, $7.50. At Bonniers, 605 
Madison Ave.. New York City. 


Way 2-May 23. Exhibition of work by Mariska Karasz at Oneonta 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 


Vay Annual Meeting of the members of the American rafts 
men's Educational Council at the Women’s City Club, 277 Park 
New York City 


Ave 


Way 5.20, Design in Textiles Exhibition illustrating the basic ele 
ments of design in this held, at the America House Gallery, 32 Bangle bracelet and neck- 
Fast Street, New York City 


lace of gold wire with nug- 
gets or hearts or what you 


Wav It-June 4. New Work in Stained Glass, sponsored by the Amer will, of semi-precious, pre- 
wan Federation of Arts, Chattanooga Art Association, (hat B sle 
tanooga, Tennessee stones angie. a 

$25. and necklaces at $50. 


Vay 20. Entries close for the filth annual Young Americans 1954 stones $25, and up inel. tax. 


Competition, Entries must be received by May 26 at America At Victoria Stene, 510 Mad- 
House, $2 Bast Street, New York City son Ave. New York City. 


May 2t-June 14. Cloth of Gold to Printed Cotton Exhibition, spon 
sored by the American Federation of Arts, at the Quiney Art 
(Club, Quiney, 


June. Design in Scandinavia Exhibition, sponsored by the Ameri 
can Federation of Arts, at the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford 


(onnectiout 


Exhibition of work by Mariska Karasz at the de Cordova and 
Massachusett- 


June 


Dana Museum, Lincoln 


June 10-September & Fifth annual, Young Americans 1954 Exhibi 
tien. For full information and entry blanks write to the Ameri 
ean Craftemen’s Educational Council, 32 East 52nd Street, New 


York City 


June 24-24. Second Annual Work Shop Program of the Omaha 


Weavers Guild at the Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha, Nebraska Gourmet package: pecans, almonds in olive oil, 

; garlic, butter; “The Thing.” tidbits for cocktails: 

July 20-Mdugust |. Annual State Craft Fair, Exhibit and Seminar French af 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen. The Semi one pint fresh herb French dressing of impertes 
olive oil —-concected by knowing hands, $9.75 post 


nar will be held July 29. preceding the three-day Fair and Ex 
hibit, at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsevivania 


paid, Seupeon, 203 East 61st St. New York City 
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Linen hand-fringed table sets. four of each, $9.75. 
Napkins, 18” by 18"; in blue, chartreuse, burgundy 
or charcoal, hand blocked on white. Sold at Amer- 
ica House, 32 East 52nd Street, New York City. 


Silver and ivory in fluid 
movement for new. stick- 
pin, left, and companion 
earrings planned to fea- 
ture combinations of natural materials. Available 
at Sam Kramer, 29 West 8th St.. New York City. 


Tapio Wirkkala’s carved lacquered plywood trays: 
54” by 744” at $14 to 17%” by 91%” at $58. at 
Georg Jensen Inc., 667 Fifth Ave.. New York City. 


Handsome hand-stitched handbag and handmade 
gloves to match, both in glove peceary. The hag is 
$71.40, tax incl.: and the gloves, $28.50. At Renée 
Montague. Ltd.. 667 Madison Ave.. New York City. 


HOMEWEAVERS ...NEW YARNS! 
DIFFERENT YARNS! 


“WE FILL ORDERS RANGING FROM 1 OZ. TO 1000 LBS.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con 


cerning our yarns which havé been acclaimed by 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their wide 
range for distinctive styling and designing 


BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 


RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” “HOME YARN LEADS” 


HOME YARNS CO. 


645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. A, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 


The luster of sterling silver gives richness and 
beauty to your very first piece. With only a few tools and 
no soldering you can make attractive earrings, 

cufflinks and buttons like those pictured. 

At the same time you will be learning basic jewelry making 
techniques to aid you in your future efforts in this 
fascinating craft. CRAFT PROJECTS IN STERLING SILVER 
Leaflet No. 4 giving full instructions is yours for the asking. 


HANDY & HARMAN - Craft Service Department 
82 Fulton Street - New York 38, New York 


Without obligation please send me silver jewelry leaflet No. 4. 


Address 
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Finnish ryijy rug designed by 
Heli Wuorisoini and woven by the Suomen 
Kasitvon Y stavat Oy group at Helsinki. 


Renascence 


When the winds of spring begin to blow over the world again. there is a 
lessening memory of the bitter season of the cold war. Now in the greener, 
gentler season, the serenity and delicacy of the peaceful arts appeal to people 
weary of the strident clangor of tank production. We again appreciate the 
smaller virtues of hand-wrought work as fragile as the flowers of mimosa or 


the starlike springtime blossoms of the coriander. 
Exquisite gems of handeraftsmanship are still being formed today by remote 
primitive peoples much as they were in the second millenium before Christ, 


when the ancient Phoenicians exported ivory and amber brought by caravan 
to the small sea of the then known world, Our horizons of knowledge have 
broadened since the ivory Venus of Brassempouy was carved by a Stone Age 
craftsman in the south of Europe; and our craft techniques have broadened 
too, although basically remaining the same in many regions of the world and 
in many arts. Modern airplanes, the technician's marvel, ride the winds of 
spring; but there is still an ageless feeling in men and women for a tangible 


expression in art of that evanescent beauty that moves our hearts when the 
light is golden in the sky and the warmth of the sun again reawakens the body 
and the spirit. The slow, steady, painstaking creation of beauty by handerafts- 


men often reveals that elusive sense of joy in the warmth and goodness of 


life released from the snows ef winter. 

Ancient mythology may have become an unconscious pool of memory but 
artists today, like the primitive artists of the past, are externalizing in their 
creations a fundamental human need——an expression of the beauty of the 
world and of the individual's place in it—-whether one worships a colossal 
ivory-and-gold Zeus (Pausanias wrote of such a figure in Attica), or the Holy 


Trinity carved on the covers of a medieval missal, or the singing of angels in 


the white radiance of eternity, or perhaps a modern transcendental spirit of 
nature. Throughout time and throughout today’s world our artist-craftsmen 
have been scratching the surface of unexplored depths of an unconscious 


spirit of growth and life. 

The religious arts in America are having a revival today--new churches 
and temples springing up all over the land and using the works of contem- 
porary craftsmen. There are other signs of a spiritual revival: as one European, 
André Malraux, pointed out, in America our museums are our cathedrals 
treasure houses of beauty in which the American people find stimulus, Another 
expression of a reawakening artistic life is in the many beautiful new houses 
being built throughout the country, where the lesser household gods appear 
in the form of lovely hand-wrought ceramics and rugs and tapestries and 
silver and woodearving. In these our craftsmen today are fulfilling again that 
ageless need for an expression of mythical fantasy -whether religious or 
esthetic or whatever, As Ernest Cassirer said, “The artist is just as much a dis- 
coverer of the forms of nature as the scientist is a discoverer of facts or 
Eleanor Bittermann 


natural laws.” 
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BY JAMES A. HOUSTON 


‘ 


Arctic huntsmen practise a pure art form with zest and humor 


Eskimo carvings 


Eskimo man by Kalingo, East Coast Hudson Bay: 

hear cub by Tudlik and, opposite page, mother and child 

hy Munamee, both of Baffin Island. Angry bear by 
Naomialoak, East Coast Hudson Bay, All four carved in stone. 
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ig you ask an Eskimo of the Canadian bastern Arctic 
if he carves art objects, sinourak, he will answer 
“Certainly!”. For in a land where life is governed by 
hunting and where any one area will produce only enough 
game to support a few families there is no specialization. 
Every family must be able to do everything—-make a pair 
of boots, build a kayak, fashion a knife, shape a harpoon, 
sing a song and, of course, make a pleasing object of art. 
Many experts believe that these people are producing an 
art of stone, bone and ivory carving equal to or surpass- 
ing any native art on this Continent. It seems strange to find 
a rich, productive art flourishing in this harsh land. 

Living a semi-nomadic existence in tents and snow 
houses along the barren shores of Hudson Bay and Baflin 
Island, the Eskimos are hindered by a severe climate 
which prevents food growing—food, which has always 
been the life blood of civilization. Fewer than five thou- 
sand in number, scattered in isolated groups over an area 
of more than half-a-million square miles, they rely en- 
tirely on the sea and land animals around them to pro- 
vide food for themselves and fat to heat their dwellings. 

It is probable that the Eskimos first introduced tailored 
clothing in America. Their parkas, trousers and boots of 
caribou skin cannot be equaled for comfort and warmth 
by anything we have been able to design. The slim kayak 
is said to be the world’s most perfectly devised water 
craft. The seal oil lamp, the harpoon, the fish spear are 
unique in design and exactly suited to their requirements. 
The Eskimo women produce objects of rare design and 
beauty, utilizing all their amazing skill at needlework 
in the delicate blending of furs. 

The Eskimo possesses cheerfulness and tranquility of 
mind to a degree that seems almost unknown in our own 
civilization. He finds time in his life of hardships to 
laugh, to dance and to sing songs, to carve the fine plastic 
forms that perfectly portray his cultural rise above his 
savage surroundings, as well as his feeling about the 
people and the life around them. This marked trait of 
playfulness and good humor, so characteristic of the 
Eskimo nature, is reflected in his carvings. 

The surge of civilization that swept this Continent in 
the past several centuries stamped out many Indian ritual- 
istic tribal arts, leaving in its wake a meaningless souvenir 
trade. But the geographical remoteness of the Eskimo 
protected him and the link between the past and the 
present in his art is as yet unbroken. How old are the 
earliest of the stone and ivory carvings discovered in the 
Fastern Arctic? Certainly they are centuries old, but to 
date them would be difficult. Many ancient pieces of wal- 
rus ivory carvings have the rich mahogany color of great 
age. Little change seems to have taken place in the con- 
cept of their art or carving technique except for a tend- 
ency to increase the size of their work. 

What motivates this man? What inner spring of 
thought demands an art of him? Perhaps it is the cling- 
ing remnant of a forgotten civilization, of the Asiatic 
Continent where he almost certainly originated. Perhaps 
it is pure love of craftsmanship which he obviously holds 
in highest esteem. The severe climate demands that the 
Eskimo spend a good part of his life inside his house. For 
the most part he is required to provide his own amusement 
and since he has never wasted his energy on warfare and 
is by nature industrious he finds time to contemplate and 
to perfect his art. 

A few facts about his carvings stand out. Possibly the 
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Tudlik’s “white” man, in granite. Left, 
young arctic hare carved in stone by Anawak, Repulse 


Bay. Melville Peninsula. 


Opposite page, raven hovering over 

nest, by Toolawak, East Coast Hudson Bay: snou 

geese and young, stone and ivory, by Poota, 

Hudson Strait; walrus by Kipekilik, East Coast Hudson 
Bay ; top, Naomialoak’s man and bear, both stone. 
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most notable is that in his art we see life through the eves 
of a hunter. He portrays accurately the movement of the 
living things around him with the keen, trained senses 

7 of one whose very life depends upon observation. 

“When hunting caribou one must think as a caribou 
thinks.” they say. “Try to understand from their move- 
ments what they will do next.” 

As the season approaches for various animals to 


‘ migrate to his land, the Eskimo warms to the thrill of the 
hunt. You can feel the excitement of the search for 

walrus, of the seal hunt on the dangerous ice floes, the 
i: first coming of the geese, the salmon running in the 
rivers the fatness, the agility of the animal depicted 


with the concentration of a carver whose whole mind is 
focused on his food supply. It is thought in some subtle 
way to bring good fortune if one carefully portrays the 
animal he desires to obtain. 


Miniature likenesses of treasured possessions were 
sometimes placed in the graves; the innua, or shade, of 
the dead man, it was believed, could easily enlarge them 
to the size desired. These miniatures were exact models 
of the household implements, hunting equipment and tools 
necessary to a man in this life. The Eskimo’s expert dis- 

section of game gives him a fine anatomical knowledge 
on which to base his work, a knowledge which is ap- 
parent in his well-proportioned carvings. 
In any Eskimo group, such as the Kingnimiut of Baflin 
; Island. there is unanimous agreement as to the best 
carver among them. When asked, they will immediately 
tell you who is their best carver, leaving no room for 
question. It is as if he were their official carver. 

In carving. the Eskimo still uses his primitive 


methods. He fashions knives shaped to his own require- 
ments, using a shard of scrap metal set in a bone handle. 
A steel needle is employed as an etching tool for incised 
drawing and fine detail. The bow-drill is operated by 
placing the short rotating shaft in a bone socket held in 
the mouth, leaving the carver one hand to work the bow 
back and forth, rotating the shaft, and the other hand 
free to hold the carving. After the stone has been carved 
and drilled into the desired shape, a rough stone and 
sometimes sand is used to attain a finish. Then the carv- 
ing is submerged in seal oil for two days or more to let 
the oil impregnate and darken the stone, after which 
it is rubbed to its final smoothness with stone dust and 
polished by hand. 

Files are now used to some extent but when these are 
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Spirit with lightning, left, by 
Samoutic ; bottom, spirit dog by Amidilak, East 
Coast Hudson Bay. Bear, two cubs below by 

Napachee ; spearman by Titeekuk, Baffin Island. 


not available the Eskimo readily returns to his old ways. 
The complete adoption of our methods will probably not 
improve the art of the Eskimos as their simple tools force 
them to utilize the natural shape of the raw materials to 
best advantage; the difficulty of working in stone with 
such primitive tools encourages boldness and simplicity. 
There seem to be two schools of thought among the 
Eskimo artists: one man will carve with infinite care, his 
sculpture showing the finest details; the next man will 
create on a much wider plane, merely suggesting the de- 
tails while concentrating on the form and movement. 
However, no art controversy exists among them, since 
the inherent politeness of the Eskimo requires that he 
praise highly the work of his fellow carvers, no matter 
how inferior it may be to his own, and greatly malign 
his own work. The finer his carvings are, the louder his 
protests that he is completely unskilled and his work 
worthless. In snow houses and tents the carvings are 
never seen on constant display but, like the ancient 
Chinese, the people keep their small art objects care- 
fully wrapped and hidden away awaiting the moment 
when the atmosphere is right, when upon request they 
will be passed to a guest for inspection. Partly for this 
reason the back and underparts of objects are as carefully 
carved as the front (for example, the detail in bears’ 
paws) since the guest, turning it over in his hands, will 
examine all aspects of the carving. 

The Canadian Handicrafts Guild has collected many 
thousands of pieces of carving in the last four years and 
of these few are even similar, for the Eskimos regard 
originality to be of utmost importance. | have shown the 
work of carvers from Repulse Bay to Dorset Eskimos and, 
although they admired it greatly, they avoided making 
anything even vaguely resembling it. 
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Just before a walrus hunt, I visited the camp of 
Kipekilik at Povungnetuk on the east coast of Hudson 
Bay. After he had gone through the usual explanation 
about what a useless carver he was, he offered me the 
most perfect stone walrus | had ever seen. | praised it and 
asked him if he would carve another for me. After a 
perplexed silence he said “You see that I can carve the 
likeness of a walrus! Why would you want another one?”. 
As far as he was concerned, he had proven himself as a 
carver of walrus and that was enough. | suggested that 
I had never seen a caribou carved by him. After thinking 
about this he became so excited that he immediately went 
out to select a suitable piece of stone. 

The people on the east coast of Hudson Bay are 
fortunate in having numerous deposits of steatite and 
amphibolite and soft serpentine stone along the coast 
suitable for carvings and for making their traditional 
stone lamps. Baflin Islanders are not so fortunate and often 
must travel long distances to obtain okusiksak (literally. 
material for making kettles). On one oceasion | journeyed 
with them by small whale boat to a place called Akee- 
aktolaolavik—“the place where there is plenty to eat” 
and there at the top of a fiord we found the stone under 
fifteen feet of water. It is quite common to find the best 
stone below tide level so we waited patiently until the 
water receded. The Eskimo quarries the steatite by simply 
using a larger, harder stone as a sledge hammer and 
shattering pieces from the main body of rock. The shapes 
and sizes desired may not always be obtained but when 
he has gathered all he can safely carry in the boat, he re- 
turns to his camp. 

During the long winter the deposits are locked away 
for ten months beneath tons of ice. He wishes he had 
more stone to carve. he wishes he had another seal to 
eat. “Oh well.” he laughs. “/yonamut— it can't be helped. 
Summer will come again.” 

Perhaps the most surprising thing about Eskimo art is 
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that almost eighty percent of the adults in any group so 
far visited take an active part in creating pleasing and 
highly salable work. Still the supply does not nearly 
meet the demand. The fat, bulging weight of walrus, the 
sleek strength of bears. the primitive honest directness of 
all his forms have charmed the museums, the art galleries 
and the public. 

Carving is done in the home and out in the camps, 
allowing the Eskimo to follow his normal way of life. It 
does not therefore destroy the cohesion of the family or 
draw him to white settlements where he might find work. 
In this. his first step into industry, we find him talented 
and energetic, delighted to improve his living and to 
eliminate the necessity of accepting government relief. 

The Canadian Handicrafts Guild is well aware of the 
many pitfalls in dealing with a primitive art. A demand 
for mass production has, in the past, destroyed many 
creative arts. The Guild does not wish to increase the 
present volume of the craftsman’s work nor does it wish 
to change his methods in any way. His art will remain 
strong only as long as it has real significance to him. To 
teach him to recreate, endlessly, popular carvings for 
commercial reasons, although it might assure a good 
market. would soon kill his natural creative ability. 

Recent works of the Eskimos have been shown in art 
galleries and museums in Canada, in the United States, 
in Britain and Europe. It is our great hope that in the 
future the names of Oshweetuk, Munamee, Kipekilik, 
Akeeaktashuk, Tudlik, Tungeelik and other fine carvers 
will become well known. 


James Houston, Canadian painter, will soon embark upon 
his seventh trip to the Arctic to encourage Eskimo carvers 
and purchase their work. He represents the Canadian 
Handicrafts Guild, with sponsorship of the Government 
and the Hudson's Bay Co, With his wife, he crossed Baffin 


Island, over one thousand miles, by dog team, winter 1951, 


Birds in trees, ivory, by Ittorchiak (who has 
never seen a tree). Drum dancers, stone 
carvings by Akeeaktashuk, East Coast Hudson Bay. 
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BY ANNIKKE TOIKKA-KARVONEN 


Finnish ryijy rugs 


...old and new 
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Far left, ryiyy designed by Airstilli esselo: 

left. typical geometric design by Lotta Ring: above. 
“Birchu ood” in tones of white and gray 

hy Katja Mustakallio-Suominen, All these rugs 


woven by Suomen Kasitvon Y stavat. 


out Scandinavia, but only in Finland has it been de- 
veloped to its highest perfection. Here it is to be found 
in rich variety, strongly national in character and with 
no actual equivalent in any other age or place. Ryijys are 
listed in the inventories of fifteenth century castles and 
monasteries as well as in the wills of upper class per- 


Wk weaving of ryijy rugs is a very old tradition through. 


sonages. They were used in the old days as sleigh 
covers and as quilts, especially by young couples who, 
even on the coldest winter nights, slept in unheated attics, 
In order that the rvijys should be warm enough, they were 
woven entirely of wool, napped on both sides. Nowadays, 
when they are used mainly as rugs or tapestries, the weft 
is usually of cotton and the wool nap is on one side only. 
The weaving technique is about the same as for Oriental 
rugs with the difference. however. that while the Oriental 
has 800-2000 naps, the Finnish rug has only 66-300 naps. 
Ryijy naps are slightly longer than those of Oriental rugs 
which usually are only one inch in depth, 

The rvijvs of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were 
rather plain in design. They were usually striped or 
checked or designed to resemble simple coats of arms. 
The colors were dark brown, white and undyed gray, The 
production and use of ryijys inereased in the seventeenth 
century. but not very many examples of this period re- 
main: they were not vet regarded as precious and worth 
preserving. In Sweden, at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, interest in rvijy weaving dwindled, due to French 
influence. However, it continued to flourish in Finland 
which still was beyond the reach of foreign influence. 

From castles, mansions and vicarages. the custom of 
rvijy weaving spread to the farmhouses. It is only today 
that we are able to estimate the full flowering of this 
craft in Finland, Countrywomen know how to dye their 
homespun yarns with colors from plants. A marvelous 
color scale, soft and harmonious yet full of vigor. is one 
of the main attractions of old Finnish rugs— still unsur- 
passed by the modern weavers, Designs have become 
more and more complicated, Together with purely geo- 
metric patterns, such as squares, rhombs, circles, crosses 
and zigzag lines, there has appeared a variety of magic 
symbols flowers, trees, animals, human figures — but all 
in strietly stylized forms, also implicit in the technique; 
so that the ryijy rug still maintains its entirely orna- 
mental character. 

Rvyijvs designed for bridal rugs--on which the bride 
and bridegroom stand during the marriage ceremony and 
later use as their bed quilt- were made with special care 
and imagination. The design is often a mixture of orig- 
inal detail taken from the surrounding country and of old 
pagan ritual whieh has survived in the great forests 
despite centuries of Christianity. Ryijys have never been 
made for commercial purposes. merely for personal use. 
Thus their artistic and technical level has always re 
mained hich and has preserved the personal touch of the 


Right, ryijy designed by Eila-Annikki 

Vesinaa. Below, “Little Red Riding Hood,” designed 
by Kirsti Ilvessalo, in dark blue, black and 
blue-green or red ground. Rugs on these pages 

woven by Suomen Kasityon Y stavat. 


Opposite page, “Zebra” designed by Eeva 
Brummer, in black and white ; also hers, far right 
helow. Left of it, Kaija Mustakallio- 


Suominen’s design in white, blue, red yellow, browns. 


weaver. The ryijy weaver makes no definite design before 
she starts her work; she merely carries in her mind a 
vivid idea of what she wants to make. As a result, no 
stiffness or formality has developed in the designs of 
rvijys through the centuries. Those of certain districts 
show a marked similarity to each other in color scheme 
and pattern, but there is no known example of two ryijys 
that are exactly alike. On the contrary, the differences 
are such that every ryijy rug has its own strongly in- 
dividual character like a piece of poetry. 

The finest period of Finnish ryijy rugs ran through 
the eighteenth century and into the first part of the nine- 
teenth. At the beginning of the twentieth century the old 
rvijy tradition declined and was almost lost in the wake 
of the industrial revolution. But now it has been revived 
and brought to a new peak by the Finnish textile artists 
of recent years. After a few not very successful attempts 
at jugendstil or art nouveau renditions, they turned to a 
strictly geometrical, rather cold style which harmonized 
well with the taste of the 1920s all over Europe. This 
phase was replaced in the “30s by a softer trend based on 
the use of color rather than on design. But even this was 
not to last very long. It is only during the late "40s and 
early ‘50s that we are able to say with confidence that 
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the Finnish ryijy rug has regained its former glory, its 
balance of color and design and high technical skill. 

The ryijys of today are designed by artists——almost 
exclusively women—-who may, perhaps, be engaged in 
working at crafts other than weaving, but who are not 
usually painters as is the case in France and Belgium. 
But then the ryijys are never representational in the same 
sense as are, for instance, the Gobelins. They still retain 
their magic and ornamental character, Many ryijy de- 
signers weave their own rugs; others have them woven, 
under their own supervision, in one of the textile mills 
equipped with looms and qualified weavers. Perhaps the 
best known group is Suomen Kasityon Ystavit (The 
Friends of Finnish Handicraft). Among the others are 
Kirsti Ilvessalo, Eeva Brummer. Kaija Mustakallio- 
Suominen, Uhra-Beata Simberg-Fhrstrom, Heli Vuori and 
Fila-Annikki Vesimaa. 

The wool used for ryijys is spun by hand from native 
sheep. especially bred for this purpose, and is dyed with 
vegetable dyes. Ryijys to be used as rugs usually keep to 
few, simple colors such as gray, white and dark brown, 
while those woven for wall hangings have more vivid 
color schemes—-often reminiscent of Oriental rugs but 
still retaining their distinctive Finnish character. Glowing 
red, dark blue, moss-green and greenish-yellow are the 
ruling colors, intensified by the characteristic Finnish 
background of dark brown (bear-brown). Yarns, already 
dyed, can be bought from various home industry shops. 

The technique of ryijy weaving is widely known 
throughout the country, Finnish looms are always of the 
horizontal type. Ryijys are made in many private homes 
for personal use, but new designs are no longer created 
among the people. Patterns designed by‘ artists can also 
be bought in the home industry shops. Nowadays these 
are of the same type as those of the old time ryijys. yet 
they are never actual copies. 
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fhove, « omposition in 
plastic string ; right, some traditional cat's 
cradles, “Man climbing a palm tree.” 
“Tepee” and “Turtle” ; on the opposite 
page, top, another abstract 

composition, this in threads of nylon. 
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BY SUE FULLER 


wentieth century 


rkinG. How many times we've used it in a lifetime is 


cat’s cradle S hard to calculate. We use ite omaller dimensions fer 


sewing, weaving or lace making; its larger dimensions 
for hauling sails; its related steel cables for holding up 
bridges. But ever since time began we have also used it 
just for fun—to draw with, 

My interest in string as an art medium was awakened 
rather as a by-product of experimentation in quite another 
field that of print making. specifically, soft-ground eteh- 
ing. Since etching is a painter's medium, my concern was 
with creating interesting visual texture. Everyone has at 
some time in his life made a pencil rubbing of an object. 
Children are particularly intrigued with the possibility of 
getting a picture of Lincoln simply by placing a thin piece 
of paper over a penny and scrubbing a pencil point back 
and forth over its surface. 

Soft-ground etching is akin to this type of child's play 
in that instead of a penny the artist substitutes a fabric. 
a leaf, or other material which seems to him to have in- 
teresting visual possibilities. Among the great artists who 
have utilized this process in their prints are Gainsborough, 
Cotman. Mary Cassatt. Kathe Kollwitz, Picasso, Hayter. 
It was Stanley William Hayter who taught me the process 
of soft-ground etching, and Josef Albers intro- 
duced me to the possibilities of the consideration of visual 
texture, With such excellent counsel behind me, experi- 
mentation was indeed most fruitful. For me, fabries of all 
kinds nets, veiling. canvas. linens. grass cloth, laces 
took on a new dimension which study and application 
resolved into the produc’s of the print maker, etchings to 


hang on the wall. 

In the “nineties there was a vogue among young ladies 
for making Arabian lace. A printed pattern was sepplied 
and a manufactured edging was available to outline the 
major divisions of the design. All the needlework of wheels 
and ladder faneywork in the subdivisions was to be worked 
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by hand. Finding an example —a partially-worked collar 

among my mother’s belongings, together with a skein 
of edging, | was prompted to make use of the technique 
in my own way. First | drew a semi-abstract pattern on 
handkerchief linen and basted the edging onto it; im- 
pressing the design on a copper plate covered with soft- 
ground, | etched the image. Taking a print from the plate, 
I then worked out counterpoint color stencils. The end 
result. a soft-ground etching in color. 

But the manufactured texture at times could be exas- 
perating in its immobility. | sought more control over the 
elements involved in creating. Analyzing the structure of 
fabrics led to additional control: for the nets, starching 
and stretching; for the loosely woven fabrics, rearrange- 
ment of threads; then, finally, reduction of both nets and 
fabrics to consideration of their least common denomi- 
nator —a thread. 

The first compositions in thread were “doodles” as 
ways were explored to hold each strand in its place. Uti. 
lizing the principle of a pronged weaving device for mak- 
ing loosely woven afghans, | worked out the compositions 
on nails driven around the face of an open frame. 

Seeing the results of my explorations in the use of laces 
and threads, Elisha Dyer of The Cooper Union pointed out 
that my doodles in thread had used the two basic methods 
of lace making the buttonhole stitch and bobbin tech- 
nique, Correspondence with Marguerite Brooks brought 
me face to face with the art of lace making. 

The search for threads, twine, cords was equally inter- 
esting, leading from the water front up to the Empire 
from 
with the discovery of Captain Ashley's book of sailors’ 
knots as a great treasure unearthed en route. Surely, | 
thought, the whole world revolves around string! 

My interest in compositions in string to be used as an 
intermediate step in print making yielded to consideration 
of the string composition as an art in itself. Around my 


State building fishermen to research chemists. 
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studio there appeared compositions in neutral tones of 
hemp, linen and cotion; in various widths of the fisher- 
man’s seine twine in all white; in the gay colors of tatting 
threads, silk and nylon sewing threads, upholsterers’ cord 
and weaver’s textured and metallic threads. | thought 
they were beautiful. Would anyone else? 

The effort to interest the art world in exhibiting this 
form of expression began. A few dealers came to look at 
them. Since open museum exhibitions specifically limit 
the mediums acceptable, it was several years before a 
dealer would include one of the pieces in even a private 
gallery exhibition. 

Yet in the darkest days before the acceptance of this 
form of expression, | chanced upon a book in a second- 
hand bookstore. Its title, “Artists in String.” Here was 
my answer. The galleries, the museums might not know 
there were artists in string, but here at last was someone 
who did and had, furthermore, written a book about it. 
Fascinated, | pored over Kathleen Haddon’s book. “Ar- 
tists in String.” whose subtitle read, “String figures: their 
regional distribution and social significance.” Within its 
hundred-and-forty-nine pages was careful documentation 
of drawings in string evolved by peoples of all nation- 
alities, cultures and times. The drawings, abstract, sym- 
holic--made with a piece of string and one’s fingers 
were frequently composed to illustrate a story. There were 
static pictures; there were moving pictures whose first 
symbol dissolved into another, with the movement of a 
finger or two; there were trick pictures whose sudden 
transformation on the fingers of an artist story-teller 
could only end with his audience dissolved in laughter. 

The Eskimos who were particularly fond of this type of 
amusement finally had to make a law restricting the time 
allowed for indulging in the pastime so that they could get 
some work done. All were artists. All could learn the 
symbols of the traditional pictures and perform them or 
with imagination evolve new ones. 


Far left, treditional collar pattern and edging; 
center, first improvisation with edging 

in preparation for making a plate. Left, the final 
print, a soft-ground etching in color. 


Top, preliminary composition 

in string; above, the final print; lejt, 
string “doodle” using button- 

hole stitch and bobbin technique. 
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Since | was not an Eskimo, a Navajo Indian, or a South 
Sea Islander, but the product of a more complex culture 
pattern, my expression in string took on a different char 
acter. Inspired by the engineering genius of our times 
and civilization, expressed in transparency, light and 
balance, | found the form of lineal geometric progression 
more significant for this extension of thought. In other 
words, though | fully appreciated the products of the 
engineer airplanes, bridges. skyscrapers — mere represen 
tation of these symbols Was not enough to convey my feel 
ing. My appreciation of our culture was for qualities of 
thought, therefore my expression was abstract. 

A. with motivation so with structure the form was 


more complex. Substituting pegs for fingers, an open 
frame for the space between one's hands. spools of con 
tinuous thread for one continuous loop, was the start. 
In other words, around the face of an open frame nails 
or pegs were driven. The size of the nail or peg and the 
spacing between depended upon the size or weight of 
string to be used. For sewing thread, tiny '\-inch brads 
set 1, inch from the inner edge of the frame opening 
would afford possibility for working on a small-scale 
composition whose dimensions in either direction would 
not exceed ten inches. For cord of the size used for 
Venetian blinds, 11-inch lengths of %,g-inch dowels set 
inch apart and %, inch in from the inner edge of the frame 
opening would afford the possibility of working on a large 
or mural size composition whose dimensions in either di- 
rection might well be ten feet. 

As in painting. so in composing with string. a theme 
was evolved. Perhaps it was a series of X's whose first 
stroke was vertical and the last a 25° angle. A string was 
tied to a peg on one side of the frame, and stretched to 
the opposite side where it was looped around a cor- 
responding peg: then extended across itself around the 
peg to the right of the first peg; back across the aceumu- 
lating strands building up within the frame, around the 
peg to the left of the peg on the opposite side, until the 
25° angle of the last strand was achieved, Perhaps then 
another X was started and carried out to echo the first. 
Then the color of the thread might be changed and the 
X's repeated in reverse, using the other two sides of the 
frame. There are many possibilities for improvisation, 
Another series of \'s might involve skipping a peg or two 
between, But as Josef Albers said: “Design is order, care, 
planning. Stick to one principle and be consistent.” 
Using adjacent sides of the frame. the X's described above 
might be carried out so that eventually a series of 
tangents would be built up whose visual appearance 
would be a curve, not a straight line 

These were the fundamental processes involved. Their 
combination and variations are infinite. 

In these twentieth century cat's cradles, color was 
utilized in its essence visual mixture. Unlike blending 
pigments for which one color is actually incorporated 
into another to bring out a third, blending colored threads 


relies upon juxtaposition, since the color of the body of 


each thread is constant. 

We have all marveled at the beauty of color woven in 
a Scottish plaid. This is a visual mixture. What appears 
to be many shades and various hues is essentially but the 
skillful juxtaposition of a few constant color skeins. The 
so-called mixture of color takes place in the eve of the 
beholder. Thus, starting my compositions, | might have 
a spool of yellow, of blue and of red. One strand of 


vellow stretching from one side of the composition to 
the other, passing over a concentration of blue threads. 
will appear greenish; passing over a concentration of red 
threads, will appear orangey. Further control may be ex- 
ercised on these apparent changes in two ways: by varia- 
tion of the color of the background behind the mesh of 
threads, by the kind of light thrown upon them. Thus 
string compositions with changeable backgrounds were 
developed along with those designed especially with 
shadow effects as an intrinsic part of the whole. 

As performance paralleled research and research per 
formance, the excitement of discovery prompted me to 
search out friends in string. At this point Anni Albers. 
whose weavings are masterpieces of structure. texture and 
color, explained to me many things about weaving and in- 
troduced me to the achievements of the Coptic and Peru- 
vian weavers; while Josef Albers, artist and teacher of 
the highest stature, sharing my enthusiasm, carefully ex 
plained to me many points about my work I had failed to 
appreciate, and gently pointed out areas where improve 
ment could be made. 

Ten years ago. when I started experimenting with 
fabrics, | knew little of the possibilities of string. Through 
experimentation and the generous encouragement of many 
others devoted to their fields, a whole new world opened 
up to me, By laying aside a good many misconceptions 
of what constituted art, my thought expanded to include 
appreciation not only for mediums | had heretofore 
overlooked, but also for the kind of thinking which 
produced the works of art which I beheld. In print mak- 
ing. Gainsborough, Cotman and Cassatt—artists whose 
form of expression was not currently in vogue 
as experimenters. Lace making, knotting and weaving 
became arts worthy of study, 
pointed out to me the timelessness and all inclusiveness of 


emerged 


while an ethnologist 
man’s expression in string. All this contributed to the 
emergence of string compositions in their proper place 
in the art world. 

In 1948 Bertha Schaefer Gallery hung a string com- 
position. In 1949 Life Magazine published a full page 
color illustration. In 1950 the Corcoran Gallery of Art 
in Washington, D. C., hung a retrospective exhibition of 
the evolution of my concern with threads and textures in 
prints and string compositions. In 1951 the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York included one of my string 
compositions in its exhibition “Abstract Art in Amer- 
ica.” In 1953 the Metropolitan Museum of Art hung one 
in the Edward Root Collection of Contemporary British 
and American Art. The Brooklyn Museum borrowed one 
to exhibit overseas. 

jut to me the most important part of this whole de- 
velopment lies in the realization that art has always be- 
longed to all peoples of all times and includes all 
mediums. Devotion of thought and practice in that which 
I knew about led me to explore that which I did not know. 
It opened my eyes to see and appreciate that which man- 
kind had already accomplished in related fields. The 
search for realization was not merely copying or imitating 
what had been done before, but was discovery based on 
an understanding exploration of the materials and methods. 


Sue Fuller first adopted string for use as an intermediary 
step in making prints from soft-ground etchings. From 
there she progressed to abstract, highly individual com- 
positions, utilizing varicolored threads of nylon, plastic. 
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The potters 
Bab ‘Tisra 


A life fashioned from 


clay in a primitive tradition 


BY NAN SUGAR 


yey is not a new story about potters, It tells, in fact, 
of a craft carried on today as it was in ancient 
times by ancient people. Day after day, week after week 
and year after year, the potters of Bab Tisra leave their 
homes in the Medina, or native town, and walk to their 
work in the huts on the hillside where for generations 
natives having been digging clay for pots essential to their 
everyday life. 

The Arab’s household wares are predominantly of 
clay. A burner of unglazed clay is used for a stove. The 
cooking is done in pottery pots; water is carried and 
stored in pottery jugs. The poor Moroccan lives so close 
to the earth it is not surprising that he clings to the 
simple earthenware which is the same leathery brown 
color as his skin. Each Moroccan family strives to own 
at least one large, glazed, gaily-colored bow] for serving 
the national dish, cous cous, made of meat. vegetables 
and cereal, on feast days. Life is primitive, simple and 
it is fashioned from clay. 

The potter begins his apprenticeship as a boy of seven 
to ten years. Most likely he has never been to school. For 
years he works at digging. washing and stomping clay. 
It is a promotion when he begins work inside the potter's 
mud hut. Here he wedges the clay. brings in water, sets 
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Left below, the potter rests with the warmth of the kiln at his back, Allah’s provident 

sun in his face; left above, potters at a hillside pottery away from the Medina. 

Above, a young apprentice preparing clay ; a wedging block is shown in the foreground on the left. 
Right above, potter sits on plank across the pit in which the wheel is fixed. 


aside finished pieces, learns to pu!l handles and, in time, 
tests his skill on the wheel. The mud hut in which the 
potter works is long, narrow and dark. It is dismally 
dark, for no windows are provided. The only light by 
which the potter works, streams in through the low, nar- 
row doorway. One end of the hut is used for drying 
finished pieces; the other end is used for the wedging 
block and the wheel. 

The potter's wheel is known to have existed in Egypt 
since history has been recorded. It is quite likely that the 
Moroccan’s present-day wheel is of the same type. It is 
a crude, simple, hand-hewn affair which stands in a deep 
pit. the throwing head level with the floor. The potter sits 
on a board which is laid across one end of the pit. The 
throwing head is a chunk of solid hardwood, flat on top 
and rounded on the bottom. This fits firmly onto the 
shaft. also made of solid hardwood. The top of the shaft 
is two inches wide and widens toward the bottom. The 
kickwheel is secured to the shaft by two wooden wedges 
holding it firmly. Instead of being heavy, the kickwheel is 
of a single thickness of pine. The weight to give mo- 
mentum must come from the heavy throwing head and 


shaft. Under the kickwheel. the thick end of the shaft 


tapers to a point, capped with metal. This metal point 
is so constructed that it fits into a metal thimble which in 
turn is set in a chunk of wood. 

The potter sits on the board across the pit at floor level. 
His bare feet propel the wheel. Surrounding him on the 
ground are the necessary bowl of water, wedged clay, 
and the pieces as they are cut from the head. The only 
tool is a piece of split bamboo, used as a rib. From Fez 
to Safi, pottery centers in Moroceo, we have not seen a 
mold used by these artisans, although there are some 
ceramic factories where they are employed. Everything is 
thrown on the wheel. Morocean pots are not turned in 
the leather-hard stage. They are dried and go to the kiln 
exactly as they are cut from the wheel. 

Each potter specializes; he makes only bowls or jugs 
or burners, never a variety. From adolescence to old age. 
with only feast days and market days off, the Arab 
potter works at his craft. It is his life. 


Nan Sugar, hersel} a potter, is in French Morocco with her 
husband who is with the United States Air Force. She has 


as friends Bab Tisra potters with whom she compares notes. 
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Right, day after day, weck 

after week, and year after year this 
Moroccan potter works on 

water jugs and vessels; below, the 
kiln is empty, another 

cycle of a potter's work complete. 
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A day's work. Tomorrou 
necks will be turned on the : 
bases ; handles, the , 

day following. At right, a 
potter with his family. 
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Ed Levin makes brilliant use of contrast 
in silver with ebony, ivory, or with jet black 
oxidized surfaces as in the ring at top, 

the necklace pendant, the earrings above. 


His pieces have vigor, sensitive balance 
see tie clips below, pins left. On opposite 
page, silver and ebony for earrings, 


and necklace with stones added. 
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Blow by blow 


BY ED LEVIN 


Requisites of design in jewelry 


sequence 


for perfectionists 


gee jewelry design, like all good design, requires 

“wonder” above all else. By “wonder” | mean that 
childlike wide-eyedness which indicates a really fresh 
contact with one’s surroundings. Wonder feels; wonder 
asks basic questions; wonder is the enemy of the habit of 
taking one’s environment for granted. The designer, then, 
must develop a psychological “set” wherein everything is 
perceived acutely, with both emotional and analytical 
faculties operating to the full. Only with such a set can 
he feel and understand the core of causal relationships; 
and only with such an attitude can genuine creation be 
realized. Without wonder he can do little more than 
superficially modify the work of others. 

With wonder, a deeply active perception, the world is 
the designer's field and he can discover the myriad ideas 
lurking there beneath the sloth of his acceptance. If one 
is interested in designing jewelry, one should learn from 
rocks and trees, from painting and furniture, from den- 
tists and machinists—not simply from the work of other 
jewelers. It is from such meaningful analysis of his total 
world that a craftsman can create expressive contempo- 
rary jewelry which is a personal statement that is socially 
valid and fitting. 

This is not to say that good jewelry can be made from 
an attitude. As in any other field, it is the doing itself 
that is most significant in the learning process. One 
should never be completely a pencil-and-paper designer ; 
for it is in the interaction between the craftsman and 
the material that the real problems most often arise, and 
it is in the process of making that the real solutions are 
discovered. To execute a paper design coldly is to kill it 
for certain. At every step in the process of making, one 
must be alive to the varied possibilities for growth be- 
yond the original conception, Conservative adherence to 
the preconception kills growth in the doing and leads to 
limited development, if not to mediocrity. 

The actual making of a particular piece, and even the 
mental or paper preconception of it is, however, com- 
pletely dependent on specific knowledge of materials, 
tools and techniques. It is apparent. then, that one’s scope, 
in the final analysis, is limited by what one knows and 
is able to do. Therefore, one must seek every opportunity 
of broadening skills. of using new materials, of learning 
existing techniques and developing new ones. For ex- 
ample, to solder pieces of bent wire on pieces of free- 
form sheet is limited in conception even though the pos- 
sible combination of forms is infinite. 

Let's postpone the many other theoretical considera. 
tions, then, and discuss the actual development of a spe- 
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cite piece of jewelry. The photographs above. number 
one, left and two, right, are basically similar in design. 
As a matter of fact the second is a development of the 
first. The materials and techniques of both are almost 
identical, vet the final products are quite different. The 
problema special order was to make a pin with a mu- 
sical instrument as the theme, My initial feeling was that the 
pin should not be a replica of any instrument and yet 
that it should retain the sensitive craftsmanship and feel 
ing of a well-made instrument. After some consideration 
as to whether it should be based on wind, percussion ot 
string, | chose the last because | could take greater 
liberties with the design while retaining the e<sence of its 
suggested 


character. The materials ebony and sterling 


themselves immediately since like materials are used 
most artfully in the instrument itself, 

1 soon decided that the body of the pin should be 
ebony and the “parts” sterling. | made a number of 
sketches for the shape of the body and the shape and dis 
tribution of parts, striving to get at forms which had 
strength yet delicacy, variety yet stark simplicity. | won- 
dered how | should attach the joint and catch to the 
ebony and decided to use a threaded joint and catch. if 
they could be worked into the design. Since | didn’t want 
to use a thick, and therefore heavy, piece of ebony the 
joint and catch would have to go all the way through the 
ebony in order to be secure 

| cut and filed the wood and the free-form triangular 
plate. | decided to rivet the plate over the catch and leave 
the joint exposed. (The joint is the little sterling cirele 
in the top center of the pin.) That little sterling joint 
sitting up there, near the top of the ebony, obviously got 
lost and looked a little ridiculous in contrast to the large 
plate at the bottom. So | placed other dots on the upper 
portion of the ebony to help me decide on the exact 
location and sizes of wire that would give the joint 
visual meaning. | finally chose the two focal points so as 
to emphasize the rapid change in contour, to create a 
triangle which related to the plate and to strengthen the 
downward movement toward the plate. | drilled foree-fit 
holes for these two wires and put them in. | put the 


joint in and laid the plate in position, but the pin still 


did not seem right. There were now three dots at the top 
and an off-triangle at the bottom. They had to be con- 
nected in some way! The problem which may possibly 
have led me to the solution arose from the fact that the 
pin stem turned the joint in the ebony when it was moved 
back and forth. | decided to put a fine, hard-temper 
sterling wire through the part of the joint screw that pro- 
jected through the ebony by drilling a hole through the 
joint serew. The wire would then lead down the pin. con- 
necting it visually with the plaque. The problem now 
was how to secure it. After discarding a number of pos- 
sibilities, | decided to engrave a fine line under the 


plaque, just deep enough so that the plaque should re- 


main fairly flat and yet so that, when riveted, it would 
hold the wire in place. This not only would help to 
unite the parts of the instrument, but would keep that 
joint from turning in the wood, 

Still the pin had not arrived, The throat of the instru- 
ment was narrow, movement there was rapid; the wire 
merely increased this rapidity, and now the pin had two 
extremities of emphasis and no middle. Probably it was 
the engraving of that fine line under the plaque which 
suggested the idea of engraving a few more across the 
lower throat; this would slow the movement, give cross 
direction and also suggest frets. | found that the lines. 
once engraved, bore no relation to anything else in the 
pin sinee they were just cuts in the wood. | toyed with 
the idea of inlaying silver wire where the cuts were. but 
finally rejected that in favor of the addition of silver dots 

wire force-fitted into holes which | had drilled at the 
ends of the engraved lines. 

At this stage. | was almost satisfied with the way the 


Top left preces the story 

is about. Above. agates set free form, 
with an interesting chain, 

Right, earrings of silver and bronze 
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piece looked, so | completed it. Then | made a number 
of pieces like it, trying variations in the shape of the pin 
and plaque, alternate placements of fret lines, and vari- 
ous sizes of wire. In some of the pins | center-punched 
little dots in the ebony to form an additional shape on 
the pin. On some of them I tried pigment in the fret lines 
and dots. The experiments with pigment and the addition of 
other shapes were not successful. since the variety they 
added was not integral or really functional to the design 
they were just “added.” 

Pin number one was made many times. After a while 
that initial “Isn't it wonderful!” attitude wore off and | 
could be more objective about it. It was all right. but it 
still did not go all the way. First of all, it was not 
sculptural; the ebony was flai. Secondly. the wire from 
stem to plaque was too thin and just sneaked away under 
the plaque as though surreptitiously. Finally, the rivets 
holding down the plaque simply emphasized the vertices 
and you don’t need anything to emphasize the points of a 
triangle. It seemed that it would be difficult to correct 
these inadequacies since the lead-down wire had to be 
thin. for the joint serew was so small in diameter that 
a large hole could not be drilled through it. And further. 
how was it possible to secure the plaque without rivets 
and also fasten down the lower end of the wire? 

The first problem was easily solved. The rhythm, the 
tactile quality and sculptural form of the body itself were 
improved by beveling and rounding. In this process the 
form itself was changed to a stronger one. In addition to 
this, both the lead-down wire and plaque problems were 
solved when I realized it was possible to solder without 


hurting the ebony —I| had assumed the reverse was true 


ti left, flattering pendant 
earrings made of silver and mother- 


of-pearl. Below, ebon 


hands free-form silver hoops. 


when my wonder was at low tide. After the joint screw 
was put through the ebony, it was cut down the middle 
with a separating disc. A heavier lead-down wire was 
thinned where it was to go into the sawed slot and then 
could be soldered in. And for some reason it now seemed 
obvious that the ends of the lead-down wire could go 
right into the ebony if the holes were tight enough and 
if the wire were bent before soldering. This solution 
presented the possibility of letting the wire flow in a 
curve relating to the curve of the pin, from contact with 
the ebony at the top to a position of a quarter-of-an-inch 
away from the ebony at the bottom. This not only em- 
phasized the pin’s new three-dimensional look, but gave 
it added variety allowing the plaque to be viewed as one 
form with two parts. The plaque changed shape as every- 
thing else changed, and is now fastened by drilling a hole 
in its center and soldering it to the threads of the catch, 
Incidentally, this new procedure makes it impossible for 
the catch to unserew or come loose. And in the new 
model there are no pigment and no center-punching sec- 
ondary designs. 

When the craftsman’s product is the result of an open, 
vet intense, interaction between his world, his material 
and himself. his creation will be an evolving one, an alive 
one. And it will be Ais since his personality will not be 
statically imposed, but something that is actually im- 
parted in the process of creation. 


kd Levin studied the fine arts and ceramics at Columbia, 
Barnes Foundation, Alfred University; with Kurt Selig- 
mann and Paul Wieghardt. Worked with an old Florentine 
jeweler, Buenos Aires; has taught at New Lincoln School. 


Graceful silver and ebony 
hracelet. Earrings: oxidized 
cups with brilliant centers. 
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A new technique in Stained Glass 


BY PETER OSTUNI 


Above, the handsomely colored 
finished panel, a new technique in 
stained glass; right, 

Ostuni preparing frame, or “fence,” 
for detail ; center, completed 

fence; far right, applying glass. 
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N the exhibition, “New Work in Stained Glass,” held 
last autumn at the Grace Borgenicht Gallery, the 
eighteen participating artists were given a choice of de- 
signing a stained glass panel and having a stained glass 
studio execute it, or they might both design and make 
the panel. I chose the latter course, designing and execut- 
ing it myself. 

My first difficulty stemmed from the fact that I had 
never worked in the medium before. The second, and by 
far the greater, was that in the face of all advice to the 
contrary, | envisioned a stained glass panel wherein the 
entire design would be fused into a single, solid sheet, 
thus eliminating the lead ordinarily used to hold the 
pieces together. This was through no mere whim or de- 
sire to produce a “stunt.” but stemmed directly from 
the demands of my own art form. In this form, small 
areas of color abut upon each other with no line of 
demarcation between them. and it is only by the inter- 
play of color, the interpenetration of rhythms, the ad- 
vancement and recession of planes that the entire com- 
position is resolved. Obviously the black line. desirable 
as it may be in traditional stained glass. would here be a 
disturbing factor. 

| sought information from every available source, but 
the answer was always the same: “It can't be done!” 
When I had exhausted all of these sources | decided that 
my only course lay in experimentation. Equipped with 
the facilities of a modest enameling studio and the vast 
enthusiasm of complete ignorance, | set to work. 

For the next five months one question presented itself 
continuously: “What happens if... ?”. Every night there 
went into the kiln three or four test pieces with a differ- 
ent approach to the problem, and every following morn- 
ing the kiln was opened with high hopes which were in- 
stantly dashed as the pieces were removed—cracked, 
twisted, molten and stuck to the shelf. But each result 
was examined carefully and with every firing a new 
hypothesis was formed. Gradually the results began to 
improve until finally one piece came out perfect. Now 
came the most tense moment of all: “Could T repeat the 
experiment successfully and prove that it had been not 


just a fluke?”. When the next piece came out perfect the 
goal was in sight. 

But five months had already gone into experimentation 
and April 30, the deadline, was one month away. Many 
problems still remained. Until then, only test pieces had 
been fired. Never had there been any attempt to transpose 
from paint to glass, to reproduce a definite design. Be- 
cause the kiln was too small to take the whole panel it 
would have to be made up in sections, each containing 
about fifty pieces fused together. How were these sections 
to be joined? There was no more time for experimenta- 
tion; the only course was to go ahead with the job and 
tackle each problem as it arose. On April 30 the panel 
was delivered. 

Before describing the new method I had devised, it 
might be well to touch briefly on the traditional stained 
glass technique which has been in use for about a thousand 
years, A complete painting is made which indicates 
where the lead joinings between the panes of glass will 
fall. and then a tracing of this which indicates only the 
lead lines. This tracing is transferred to template paper 
and a template is cut for each of the various colors. 
Sheets of glass are selected which correspond in color to 
the painting. The appropriate template is placed on the 
pieces of glass and each section is carefully cut. When 
these are assembled to conform with the sketch, the 
broad pattern of the design is discernible. At this point 
the detail is added. The detail consists mainly of painting 
in black or shades of gray with a vitreous paint which is 
subsequently fused onto the glass by heat. Some varia- 
tions can be achieved by staining to a yellowish color 
with silver nitrate or by using flash glass. This is a clear 
glass which has very thin layers of different color on the 
opposite surfaces. By etching out areas of color with 
hydrofluoric acid it is possible to get as many as four 
colors on the same piece of glass—that is, yellow on one 
side and blue on the other gives you green, yellow, blue 
and white (clear glass). 

When all the detail has been fired, there remains only 
the mechanical process by which the pieces are held to- 
gether. This is done with the aid of the distinctive lead 
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lop more glass is added: ahow completed 


sections. For the first time a stained glass panel has 
heen omposed and assembled without lead 


of the stained glass window. Strips of very soft lead are 
used which, in cross section, form a reclining H. By fit 
ting a piece of glass into one slot and the adjoining piece 
into the other and repeating the operation until the panel 
is complete, the sections are brought together to form a 
single pane of glass bound mechanically by the lead. All 
that remains to be done is to solder the joints and water- 
proof the pane by forcing a mixture of putty and linseed 
oil between the glass and the lead. 

In making a stained glass window without lead the 
process is quite different. The first step is to make a full- 
scale working drawing. From this a tracing is made which 
is pasted on the under side of a sheet of white glass which 
has been cut to the exact dimensions of the drawing. I 
the kiln is large enough to take the whole piece. the panel 
may be made in one firing. If not. as was the case with 
my panel, the glass may be cut into as many sections as 
necessary and the work carried out section by section. This 
is the method which I shall describe. 

Fach section requires a bezel or “fence” of copper 
ribbon around the edges. Since the function of this is to 
keep the glass from flowing and becoming distorted dur- 
ing the firing, considerable care and precision are re- 
quired. This same “fence” is painstakingly built where- 
ever a tracing line shows. The bezel has several functions: 


it separates the different areas of color; it prevents the 
glass from flowing: it interposes a resilient material be- 
tween the glass and prevents cracking and. finally. it 
binds with the glass to reinforce it. 

Next. reference is made to the original painting and 
pieces of glass are selected which correspond in color to 
the colors of the painting. The glass is crushed and 
screened into three different sizes: fine. like coarse meal: 
medium, like rice, and coarse. like corn. With a full palette 
of crushed glass, the artist is ready to begin the actual 
coloring process. 

A section of glass. on which all the copper work is 
complete, is sprayed with an adhesive which will ulti- 
mately volatilize off. and is then generously dusted with 
flux. Area by area. the bezels are filled in with the crushed 
glass. Care must be taken to assure the complete coverage 
of the white glass, and this is best accomplished by 
filling the spaces between the coarse grind with a finer 
grind. When all the colors are in place. a final dusting 
of flux is given and the piece is ready to be fired. 

Among many hazards that present themselves during 
the firing. one of the greatest is the possibility that the 
molten flux will flow and attach itself to the ceramic 
shelf on which the firing is done. There are several ways 
to prevent this but the following was found to be best. 
The ceramic shelf is sprayed with a volatile adhesive and 
heavily dusted with powdered flint which is then pressed 
smooth with a sheet of cardboard. This process should be 
repeated several times until a thick coating is formed. 
The glass is now placed directly on the flint. Should an 
accidental disturbance of this coating expose the ceramic 
shelf, it is advisable to scrape it off clean and start over 
again. A bit of carelessness here can very easily destroy a 
week's labor. 

Starting from a cold kiln the temperature is brought 
to 1200°F. in about an hour-and-a-half. The power is 
shut off and the kiln allowed to cool almost to room 
temperature before the piece is removed. Some powdered 
flint may adhere to the bottom of the glass but a stiff 
brush and some water should remove it. 

When all the sections have been completed there re- 
mains only the process of binding them mechanically 
together. This is done in the same manner as traditional 
stained glass. that is. with the use of lead. (As noted 
above, this step is necessary only if the kiln size does not 
allow the entire panel to be fired in one piece.) 

If all has gone well. the result should have the beauty 
of thousands of gems. held together as though by a 
miracle, in a single sheet. Each area of color breaks into 
hundreds of facets of differing intensity of light and vet. 
despite the extravagant breakup. each area of color is as 
sharply defined as a graven line. 

At this point several questions may quite properly be 
raised, Does this new method have advantages over the 
old and what are these advantages? How durable is the 
vlass? Here are the answers. There are advantages and 
disadvantages. The method is absolutely unsuited to real- 
istic painting but excellent for most modern techniques. 
The time of execution may be longer when the design 
utilizes large areas of color but faster when the design is 
intricate and the areas small. How long will it hold up? 


Let's wait and see. 


1 versatile artist, Mr. Ostuni is interested in using as 
many established mediums as possible in new ways to 
discover their potentialities in modern terms, His panel 
is on tour with “New Work in Stained Glass” exhibition. 
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AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22. N.Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appre 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the standards of craftsmanship. 
Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clearing 
house for craft information, prepares bulletins, Founded the School 
for American Craftsmen. Supported by individual and group mem 
berships and contributions, Craft Horizons is the Council's official 
publication. Individual memberships carry a Craft Horizons sub 
scription. Officers: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President: Mr. Kenneth 
Chorley, Vice-President: Mr. William J. Barrett, Treasurer; Miss 


Mary Vail Andress, Secretary, 


ROSTER of the Craft Groups 
Affiliated with 

The American Craftsmen’s 
Educational Council. 


CUILD OF ROOK WworKeERS, Andrée V. Pimont, 13 East 67th Street, 
New York, New York. 

rHe Mip-roOwNeRS’ Rev. Roland Reed, Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, 211 West 56th Street, New York, New York. 
NORTHWESTERN MICHICAN ASSOCTATION OF ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN, 
Traverse City, Michigan, Miss Amalia M. Kropp, Cedar, Michigan. 
OLD TOWN ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD, INC., Madelyn M. Baker, Cut- 
chogue, Long Island, New York. 

ASSOCIATED HAND Weavers, Miss Claire Freeman, 46 Magnolia 
Avenue, Larchmont, New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF THE JUNIOR LEAGUES OF AMERICA, INC., Miss Ina 
Bacon, Community Arts Consultant, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, New York. 

CAPITAL DISTRICT CRAFT cuILD, Mrs. George Sleeper, 76 Fuller 
Road, Mi Kowanville, Albany, New York. 

CARMEL cRAFTS GuILD, Mr. Harold Dickey, 99 Via Ventura, Mon- 
terey, California. 

CATSKILL. ARTS & CRAFTS cUILD, Mrs. Gertrude Sager, 45 Liberty 
Street, Catskill, New York. 

CENTRAL STATES CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD, Mrs. Charles H. Liebich, 
613 Hurstgreen Road, Webster Groves, Missouri. 

CERAMIC GUILD OF BETHESDA, MARYLAND, Mrs, Percy Grady, 4919 
Del Ray Avenue, Bethesda, Maryland. 
CERAMIC LEAGUE OF Miami, Mrs. S. R, 
Drive, Miami Beach, Flerida 

CHICAGO Weavers Guitp, Mrs. Charles W. Bortree, 1123 Pleasant 
Street, Oak Park, Hlinois. 

COLORADO SOCIETY OF CERAMISTS, Mrs 
Parkway, Denver, Colorado. 
CONTEMPORARY HAND WEAVERS OF TEXAS, Mrs. Mae Claire Bodart 
2566 Calder Avenue, Beaumont, Texas 

COUNCH. OF OZARK ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN, Mr. Bernard Barton, 
Lazy Acres, Mountainburg, Arkansas 

CRAFTS co-operative, Mrs. William M. Daum, Woodstock, 
New York 

THE DETROIT HANDWeAVERS Mrs. Virgil Anderson, 18330 
Trinity, Detroit, Michigan. 

ENGLEWOOD WEAVERS GUILD, Mr. W. K. Carter, 447 West 60th 
Place, Chicago, Hlinois, 

FARMERS FEDERATION, Mr. James G. K. McClure, Asheville, N. C. 
FLORIDA CRAFTSMEN, Mr. Robert Willson, Art Department, Uni 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 

FULTON COUNTY CRAFT GCuILD, Mrs. Harriet May Hagerty, Glovers- 
ville, New York. 

GREENWICH HOUSE PoTTERS, Mrs, Hilda F. Niedelman, 16 Jones 
Street, New York, New York. 

HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT AssociaTioN, Mrs. John E. Boland, 
21 Center Street, Northampton, Massachusetts. 

HANDICRAFTS DEPARTMENT OF THE WOMAN'S CLUR OF GREAT NECK, 
Mrs. Rene Beyersdorf, 94 Old Mill Road, Great Neck, New York 
HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF CRAFTS, Mr. Francis S. Merritt, 
Liberty, Maine 


MeCov. 803 East Dilido 


Lois Coit, 2230 Monaco 


HOBBICRART WORKSHOP OF THE YwoA, Lee Schandler, 65 Austin 
Avenue, Asheville, North Carolina. 

THE HOOSIER CRAFT GUILD, Miss Frieda Peters, 118 Vine Street, 
Evansville, Indiana. 

HOOSIER HANDICRAFTERS, Mrs, Frank C. Miller, 5302 Central Ave., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 

THE JouRNEYMEN, Mr. Hobart Cowles, School for American Crafts 
men, Rochester Institute of 1 ee hnology, Rox hester, New York 
LEAGUE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE ARTS & CRAFTS, Mr. David R. Campbell, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 

LIBERTY ART Leacue, Mrs. Frank W. Garvin, Box 925, Liberty, N. ¥ 
LIBERTY ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD, Mrs, Toby Yesersky, School Street, 
Liberty, New York. 

MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN, Miss Mildred Burrage, Wiscasset, Me. 
MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN—FREEPORT BRANCH, Mrs. George Soule, 
Box 189, Freeport, Maine. 

MARTE Weavers, Mrs. H. W. Norman, R.R. 1, Deerfield, Hlinois. 
MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION OF HANDICRAFT Grours, Mr. Robert 
W. Gray, 40 Highland Street, Worcester, Massachusetts, 

METAL Mr. William R. Cook, 301 Willard Avenue, 
Toronto, Canada. 

MEXICAN ART worKsHoPp, Taxco, Mexico, Mrs. Irma S. Jonas, 238 
East 23rd Street, New York, New York. 

MICHIGAN WEAVERS GuILD, Mrs. A, E. Kolbe, 711 Covington Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAPT GUILD, Miss Olive Hutcheson, 4212 Lone 
Oak Road, Nashville, Tennessee. 

MINUTE-MAN CRAFTS, Mrs. Ethel Strong, R.F.D. Wakefield, Mass. 
MISSOURL FEDERATION OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, Mr. Don Charpiot, 
Music & Arts College, 3801 West Pine, St. Louis, Missouri. 
MONTANA INSTITUTE OF THE ARTS, Mrs, Maxine Blackmer, 408 
Lamborn Street, Helena, Montana. 

NAVESINK RIVER CERAMIC GUILD, Mrs. J. E. Robertson, Blossom Road, 
Rumson, New Jersey. 

NEW YORK GUILD OF HANDWEAVERS, Mrs 
Place, New York, New York, 

NEW YORK society oF CeRamic arts, Mrs. Helen Goldberg, 385 
Heather Lane, Hewlett Harbor, New York. 

NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Miss Charlotte FE. Kizer, 887 
First Avenue, New York, New York. 

OGLEBAY UNSTITUTE CRAPT DEPARTMENT, Elizabeth, Faris, Down- 
town Center, Pythian Bldg., Wheeling, West Virginia. 

OMAHA weavers’ cuitp, Mrs. Daniel Langfeld, 3322 Woolworth 
Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska. 

oprortuNtry, 1Nc., Miss Ethel McCullough, Riviera Florida Crafts, 
6 Via Parigi, Palm Beach, Florida 

OREGON CERAMIC stuplo, Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Oregon 

PARKERSBURG CLAY CLUB, Miss Katherine Burnside, 922 Julian 
Street, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 

PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRARTSMEN, Mr. John Weikel, Allentown, 


Agnes Stevens, Cannon 


Pennsylvania. 

coLony Farms, Dr. Ralph H. Pino, Director, Route 1, 
Plymouth, Michigan. 

POND FARM WworKsiHops, Mrs. Marguerite Wildenhain, Guerneville, 
California. 

POTOMAC CRAPTSMEN, Mrs. P. Hendley Napier, 11 Midhurst Road, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 

SARANAC LAKE GUILD, Mrs. W 
ake New York. 

SHELBURNE CRAFT scHooL, Rev. J. Lynwood Smith, Shelburne, Vt. 
THE SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT CRAFTSMEN, INC., Mr. Henry Pasco, 
North Main Street, West Hartford, Connecticut. 

SOCIETY OF VERMONT CRAFTSMEN (Fletcher Farm Craft School), 
Miss Anna EF. H. Meyer, Brandon, Vermont. 

THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HANDWEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. Roger Hay 
ward, 920 Linda Vista, Pasadena, California. 

SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, Miss Louise L. Pitman, 
814 Wall Street, Asheville, North Carolina. 
VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS service, Miss Ruth W. 
House, Montpelier, Vermont, 

VERMONT SOCIETY OF CrarismMeN, Mrs. F. Ellwood Allen, P. O. Box 
44, Bennington, Vermont. 

VILLA HANDCRAFTS. Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave- 
nue, Providence, Rhode Island 


Stearns, Saranac 


Coburn, State 


WATERLOO RECREATION Commission, Nedra Adams, 1419 East 
Fourth Street, Waterloo, lowa 

rHe WEAVERS cuILD, Boston, Massachusetts, Mrs. W. H. Sears, 27 
Brooks Avenue, Newtonville, Massachusetts 

WEAVERS OF WINCHENDON, Mrs, Richard C. Whitney, 25 High 
Street, Winchendon, Massachusetts 

WOODSTOCK GUILD oF CRAPTSMEN, Mr. Konrad Cramer, Woodstock, 


New York. 


$7 ; 


Crajtsman’s World 


Market for 
Mementos 


BY GUIN HALL 


Above right, Paul Evans, silversmith; 
above, Paul Eshelman, wood- 

turner. Both craftsmen sell their work in 
shops at Sturbridge Village, Mass. 


HERE'S a big market almost untouched by today’s 
oe and craft shops—the tourist looking for 
mementos to buy. Unfortunately the memento has been 
labeled “souvenir” which to many means a fringed sweet- 
heart pillow or a bronze Statue of Liberty. Actually this is 
misguided thinking which may well be losing sales. 

People who travel always buy gifts for friends and 
family back home and to add to their own collections 
things that look different from the wares to be found in 
their local shops. If possible they buy items that have 
some special connection with the places they visit, and 
they love labels. It is not likely they will choose a quality 
inferior to things they could buy at home, if they have a 
choice. Thus it is up to the craftsmen and the shops to 
provide fine mementos for the tourist. 

Psychologically the tourist is an excellent sales market 
because he is on a holiday and is carefree. He's very 
likely to buy for the sheer fun of shopping in a strange 
place. He spends money more freely than in his home 
town and with less thought as to how much he really 
needs the article. Furthermore, he knows he won't be 
around to buy it at some later date. 

Here are some statistics on the American tourist's shop- 


‘ping. In a single week at an outdoor craft show in Mont- 


real, Canada, last summer American tourists bought 
$10,000 worth of exhibits. The American Automobile 
Association reports that 18¢ of every dollar is spent by 
automobile tourists on purchases of a souvenir nature. 
Now look at the number of Americans who travel in 
this country. Sixty-six million went by automobile, 
twenty-five million by air and over four hundred million 
by rail last year. These are pretty big numbers—too many 
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people, it would appear, to ignore as being too poor or 
too unappreciative to buy fine crafts. 

Not all craftsmen are ignoring the tourist market. The 
American Indian has been capitalizing on it for genera- 
tions, selling spectators his decorated pots and woven 
rugs, his silver jewelry and basketware as fast as he 
makes them. Some craftsmen in scattered areas have dis- 
covered that marking the name of the town or shop on an 
item gives it more tourist appeal. Such a place is Old 
Sturbridge Village in Massachusetts, a popular sight- 
seeing spot reconstructed to look as it did in the eight- 
eenth century. Here visitors can watch potters turn out 
their wheel-thrown clay pots on a foot-operated kick- 
wheel as of old. Then they can buy the pottery at the 
Village Handeraft House which reports that the wheel 
demonstration increases sales tremendously. Also a boost 
to the sale of these wares is the fact that the words “Old 
Sturbridge Village” are marked on every piece. 

Another popular center is Rockefeller Center in New 
York City. The Southern Highlanders Shop there reports 
that 90 percent of its summer business is with tourists. 
Though it sells crafts from the South, the shop has 
realized the need for merchandise with local motifs and 
recently has stocked place mats and tablecloths with 
stylized patterns of skyscrapers done in gray and black on 
natural cotton. Handwrought modern silver spoons with 
a Rockefeller Center motif have also been added to meet 
the requests of spoon collectors. For the information of 
the skeptics who think tourists won't pay for quality, the 
cloth and napkin set is $5.50, mats are $2 and spoons 
about $6. The shop also does a big business in selling and 
shipping such large items as lamp bases, bowls and tea 
sets—a fact which should encourage the craftsman who 
thinks tourists want only ash trays and nut bowls. 

Proof that the tourist will buy and even seek out hand- 
made wares of fine quality is demonstrated at America 
House, Lid. which sells to travelers from all over the 
world as well as the United States. America House sells 
every type of handeraft including wood, metal. glass. 
textiles, plastics and pottery. handmade by American 
craftsmen throughout the entire country at prices that 
range from 75¢ for a flexible wooden trivet to the most 
expensive handwrought silver. The shop's management 
has observed that most tourists (they come in droves from 
the Columbia Broadcasting Studio across the street) 
prefer items of $10 or under although many will pay far 
higher prices for things which really please them. Inter 
national travelers often select plastic boxes and trays not 
obtainable abroad as typical examples of contemporary 
American craftsmanship and are likely to choose things 
of a size that can easily be carried in their luggage. With 
every purchase from the shop a folder is enclosed, 
describing the purpose and aims of America House as a 
source for the “heirlooms of tomorrow by craftsmen of 
today.” In addition to things to buy, there are monthly 
exhibitions staged by the American Craftsmen’s Educa- 
tional Council on the second floor gallery. Wide in scope, 
these exhibitions help to acquaint visitors with the cur- 
rent work of practising craftsmen. 

It might be a wise idea for American craftsmen to look 
into the buying needs and desires of this country and 
others-—just as the many visiting craftsmen from other 
countries have been doing in recent months. Learn what 
people are collecting, what kinds of accessories they are 


EMI-PRECIOUS STONES 


SPECTACULAR BARGAINS 
= RARE CABOCHONS FROM FAR PLACES 
#2): CORAL FROM COAST OF ASIA red tinged with 
orange. Ring size. $1.00 ea 
2140. THREE LOVELIES from Norway, Brazil, Mon 
golia. Chatoyant, spangled peristerite ; pellucid citrine ; 
vivid malachite Asst d sizes; all 4 for $1.00 


CH — TURQUOISE high-domed, in 


tense chinese bh t,” diam. (oval too), $1.00 ca 


PYROPE “GARNETS juicy red, like luscious 


pomegranate kernels. 3/16", $1.35 ea. ; $12.00 doz 
BLACK ONYX always effective! Shining con 


vex ovals 16 €a 


NOTE: Your order is your complete cost! We pay postage; and 
texes, when they apply, ere included. 


FROM INDIA xenuine gems; translucent under 
water ting! Rd. and oval, 44 to 4%”; $3.75 ea 

#258 precious JADE hinese ; with subtle "soul satisfying mottled 
green , exquisite lustre, 44” ovals, high domed ; $4.50 ea 

#202 GREEN ONVR vivid grass green; high domed, mirror-bright, 
ring size ovals; $1.50 €a 

+250 TOURMALINES...zcrmmy and mysterious, Deep gleaming greens 
or warm rose red. &mm ¢4/16°) ; $4.50 ea. ; 4 for $10.00 

SWISS LAPIS —ultramarine to orchid tinged blue. Map- like 
marblings. Great oval buff-tops, nearly 144 x 1"; $2 ca 


PRECIOUS NATURAL MATERIALS 
Wi RARE exoric wooos chony, ano bolo, rosewood, lignum 
vitac, koromundel. For pewelry and carving. Colorful asstd. lot slabs 
and pieces up to 4 x 6 1 Ib. $1.75. 2 Ibs. $43.00 
#28: ELEPHANT IVORY sound and seasoned pieces from 1” to 3 
tor yewelry and crafts. Fascomating material! lot 1.73 
225: IVORY TUSKS =the solid ‘points’ (oo hollow part) for han 
dies, sculptures, etc. 10 to 12° high; 242" across base $16.50 ca 
Hil: APRICAN BUFFALO HORN casily cut and worked to subtle silky 
lustre. Asstd. tops, discs and preces, $1.25 per doz 

CURIOSA 

>). ANCIENT EAST INDIAN COINS bronze, 400 to 900 yrs. old 


Thick, irregular, promuitive desizns. Make unusual cuff 
links, rings, buttons, et $2.00 ca 
24 EARLY AMERICAN shoe ‘BUTTONS unique handsome, full of 


character. Rich black brass, bright center bead. Strong loop for fasten 
ing. 1,000 ingenious uses in jewelry, metalcraft, leather, needlework, 
doll making, etc. Intriguing! 75¢ doz. ; 4 doz. $2.00 

GEM CORAL BRANCHES cleaming, glossy, and precious red 


Spreading and branchy, nothing lovelier! 14)" to 2”, $3.50 €a 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS 
Bi. JEWELRY MAKING AS AN ART EXPRESSION by Winchrenner 
New, detatled, stumulating/ Shows 1,000 pieces by famous jewelry 
artists; amazingly clear working drawings; tells everything trom set 
ting-up shop to inventing designs. Explores new ideas, techoiques, ma 
terials. Large format, magnificent layout. $6.50 
Kh) GEMS AND GEM MATERIALS by Kraus and Slawson. All man's 
knowledge and lore of semi-precious and precious stones. Become an 
expert in hours! Many, many, identifying drawings, photographs, color 
lates. A bit technwal, but fascinating reading 00 
THE NAVAJO AND PUEBLO SILVERSMITH. by Adair. Picturesque, 
mmtensely human, totally revealing! Also shows Indian jewelry making 
techniques in big step-by-step photographs, $4.00 


CRYSTALLINE ROUGHS 

(Moke caged-gem jewelry, set 100 ways, cut fabulous cabochons) 
#58 RUTULATED QUARTZ curious! A rain of flashing golden or 
black needles bright, wreeular chunks. $2.00 ea 
$242 WATERMELON each glittering chunk shows 
both green and re ” long, thick lectors stems! $4.50 ea 
ZILIA AQUAMARINE glowing green-blue; over 1” and 
very fat. Rare anc cial! Sore pas enough for faceting. $4.00 ea 
( AMETHYST Or CITRINE like purple grapes and golden honey 
to 144” chunks for pendants, pins, etc, $2.00 ea. ; smaller $1.00 ea 
( ROSE QUARTZ | finest deep rose; gemmy 142" pieces for pend 
ants, bracelets, etc. $1.35 ea. ; earrings, rings, etc., 3 for $1.00 

FINEST FINDINGS AND TOOLS 
M17: CUPP-LINK BACKS heavy sterling silver, swivel type. the best 
$1.00 per pair ; $10.50 per doz, pairs 
22S: STERLING WIRE soft 20 ga. perfect for caged or wired jewelry 


using beads, nuggets, baroques, roughs; 5 ft. for $1.00 
Moo: SUVER BEADS heavy sterling, center hole: easy to use as parts 
of earrings, necklaces, etc. 44" diam. W¢ ea. ; $3.25 doz 


Mit: CURB CHAIN. «sterling. strong, flat, heavy, rich, wide. $2.90 
ft iy” wide $2.00 ft clasp and link to match, 35¢ 


| ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY. NO WAITING! | 
MOA KEY RING CLASPS heavy sterling wlver lever lock type; 


suavely contemporary, for all pocket and purse keyholders. $1.00 ca 
Mi: JEWELERS SAWBLADES our own imports: incredibly strong and 
sharp ; #3 for all-round work, 50¢ per doz. or $5.50 gross 

SURGICAL STEEL PLIERS fully polished lke jewels, finest bal 
ance and construction. Saupe, flat, or round nosed ; $2.60 ca 
NUGGETS, BAROQUES, BEADS 

Ni: PRECIOUS NACRE NUGGETS pearly, convoluted: shining and 
shimmering. Center hole to string, mount. Y, to 1” mixed. $1.00 doz 
#245: BAROQUE AGATES .4« though formed by wind and rain In 
cludes Chrysocolla, Rhodonite. 1 to 14)", $2.25 ea. ; 5 for $10.00 
2266: TURQUOISE NUGGETS intense blue and blue green Fantastic 
shapes, matrix, brilliant lustre, plus—-85¢; about 1.29; 4° 
up--$2.50. (Same with center holes, 15¢ extra per stone.) 


[ BONUS .. . with orders of $5.00 or more, you get free . . 
| 3 profusely illustrated articles on jewelry-making and gems. 


QUANTITIES ARE LIMITED, SO ORDER AT ONCE! REMEMBER: 
Your Money Back if not highly delighted. Newest folder free. 


SAM KRAMER 
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Whatever your 
hobby Model building, whittling, 


indiancrofts, leather, plastics or any other 
creative hondicroft 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


designed by craftsmen and precision made 
for fine craftsmanship 


will help you 
do a better job 


and get more fun and satisfaction from 
your hobby. 


Interested in Indiancrafts? 


Send 25¢ for Beadcraft booklet; instruc- 
tions, full color designs, patterns. 
Complete X-acto 28 page catalog—20¢ 


dept. G-3 


x-acto, Inc. 


48-41 Van Dam Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


make your hands more creative with x-acto 


SILK-—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
or. tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Worp — 22 colors on ‘% Ib. tubes. 
2/20 Worsted on 2 o2. tubes — 36 colors. 
We have oa complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 
mercial weaving. 
(Write for free samples) 
CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


MODELS LIKE CLAY—. 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal 
you can moke sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip 
ment Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre 
shaped armatures. Pieces air harden 
are strong and permanent may be 
carved, filed and sanded then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina 


at leading dealers. Send for 16- 
page handbook “working in 
sculp-metal 

the sculp-metal compony 


701-8 investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22. Pa. 


Bob Meinhardt, one of the potters at 
Sturbridge, throwing a vase in his pottery. 


using in their houses (the current concentration on 
kitchen decor opens up new fields) and the colors that 
will blend best. Use some imagination and create new 
items. Desks could certainly use some handcrafted items 

a good looking calendar, for a change. an old-fashioned 
inkwell gone modera in wood or ceramic and mavbe a 
fine paperweight. As for the kitchen, there are no really 
fine hand-thrown ceramic cannisters and only a few cut- 
ting boards and chopping blocks. Hand-hewn cooking 
spoons of many sizes hanging in their own wail rack, 
ceramic garlic urns and hand-blocked dish towels (Tammis 
Keefe’s, for instance, at Lord & Taylor) are more ideas. 

Don't scoff at the collector. Help him to acquire better 
things. Make cups for cup collectors; dolls, dog and cat 
figures; spoons, bottles. and miniatures of all kinds. But 
make them with as much devotion and care as you would 
another thrown vase or bowl. Give them character that is 
only yours and you may be starting the buyer off on a 
new kind of appreciation. Tourists want to learn about 
geography and native talent wherever they go and they re 
quite willing to buy when they are impressed. Craftsmen 
are becoming so numerous that the present market cannot 
provide a living for them all unless they create new busi- 
ness. Here are some specific suggestions for the craftsman 
who would like to investigate the tourist trade: 1. Attract 
the tourist's attention by display, pointing out that items 
are labeled and are distinctive with your shop. 2. Label 
an item with the name of your shop, the city or town, or the 
historical area where it's sold. This can be a bold label 
that is an actual part of the design or a simple marking 
on the bottom of a pot. or sewed in the corner of a mat. 
s. Cater to all kinds of collections, sports and occupations, 
making sure that items look as distinctive as the rest of 
your stock. Consider. for example, fishing flies. skis, 
decoy ducks for the sportsman. 4. Provide an atmosphere 
to intrigue out-of-towners: for example, recreate the early 
days of your vicinity and provide literature that gives 
some authentic historical details. Be a Chamber of Com- 
merce by emphasizing the features for which your area 
is best known. And, whenever possible. let the tourist 
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watch the items being made. 5. Include crafts that make 
use of the best-known features of your area: handsome 
corn-holders from a shop in the corn belt, sgrafhito-deco- 
rated terra cotta flowerpots from a section famous for its 
red soil, and sugar bowls from the plantation country, if 
marked with the name of the town and state, would 
probably find lots of appeal. 

After all, a craftsman is a skilled worker who supplies 
a commodity for people to use. If he is to live by the 
works of his hands. he must be a businessman. too, meet- 
ing his competition by advertising and by luring customers. 
Pleased customers will spread the news of his shop and 
his wares and future tourists will seek him out. 


1 group of visitors watch Bert Shaw at work 
in the blacksmith shop of Old Sturbridge Village. 


Tips for Craftsmen 


New England Diamond Corporation, cutters and polishers 
of precious, semiprecious and synthetie stones, has com- 
piled information for the lapidary and jeweler, mounted 
on a handsome wall calendar appropriate for studio or 
workshop. This ready reference “manual” includes a 
table which classifies stones by hardness, specific gravity 
and refractive index. It gives comparative sizes by points 
for diamonds (illustrated); comparative weight tables 
and standard sizes; all shapes and cuts in line drawings. 
together with birth stones and other useful pointers 
charted by groups. This is available for 50 cents (re- 
funded with purchase) by writing New England Diamond 


Corp., 43 West 47th Street, New York 36. N. Y. 


Technicraft’ Lanidaries Corporation. importers and ex- 
porters of lapidary supplies. rough and cut gems, min- 
erals, synthetics and ring mountings. has just issued a 
1954-1955 catalog. free to the mailing list. 25 cents to 
prospective customers. This contains a glossary defining 
different gems. with prices. It includes gold and silver 
mountings for rings. bracelets, earrings. ete. besides 
quotations on sterling sheet. circles and wire. A fairly 
comprehensive listing of tools for lapidarians and jewel- 
ers is included, together with a bibliography on the art 
of gem cutting and jewelry making. Write to Technicraft 
Lapidaries Corp.. 3560 Broadway. New York 31. 


FLATWARE 
MANUAL 


Just Published $2.00 Delivered 

escribes in full the step 
by step process of making 
complete 10 piece Dinner 
Set. All patterns illustrated 
in actual size 


Write for Free Circular 


PAUL H. GESSWEIN & CO., Inc. 
35 Maiden Lone, N.Y. 38, N.Y. 


the yarn OEpot inc. 


545 SULLER SLREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 


formerly dorothy lieBes yarn depot 


unusual yarns in exciting colors 
instruction 
sample fee one dollar 


EUREKA YARN CO., INC. 
621 BROADWAY, Dept. C-H, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Where the Handweaver is king) 
Novelty yarns of every description, color and put-up. 
SILK-WOOL-RAYON.-LINEN-COTTON. 
(also sunfast & vat dye colors) 
No order too small or too large—any quantity from | pound up. 


Free samples sent on request. 


Red-Firing Pottery Clay 


The plastic Blue Hill clay with which Rowantrees Pottery is thrown 
on the potter's wheel. Firing range cone 07 to cone 03. Shipped 
prepared in moisture proof bags. 50 Ibs. $4.50. 100 Ibs. $7.50 
F.0.B. Blue Hill, 


ROWANTREES POTTERY ° BLUE HILL, MAINE 


Lessons in the art of 
kbindin 
and boxes of Hand Bool ss) 


all kinds Bookbinding Workshop 
Gerlach Studio + 109 E. 31 St., N.Y.C., MU 9-5830 


Books bound by hand 
protective cases 


SUITING YARN 
Made from virgin wool. 
Woolen yarn with 3600 yards to a pound. 
20 Heather Mixtures ¢ Send for Free Color Card 
HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
P.O. Box 71450 Elkins Park, Pa. 
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STERLING SILVER 


AND GOLD — FOR CRAFTSMEN 
A HANDY & HARMAN CRAFT DEALER 


_-—«sSSHEET—-PLAIN & FANCY WIRE— 
— TUBING—CHAIN 
Cufflink backs & Earring Findings—Tools—Set- 
tings & Shanks—Iinitials & Emblems—Blonk 
Mountings—Sawblades—Solder & Flux, Etc., Etc. 
STONEMASTER PREPO TORCH — 
Polisher & Grinder Safe * Cortvenient © E 


The Very Finest in Lepidery Equip. Perfect for All Jewelry Soldering 
Write for tree price lists and tree Handy & Herman Booklets & Leaflets 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
P. ©. BOX 2010, DEPT. C, DALLAS 21, TEXAS 


THE ART OF GEM CUTTING + IMPORTED GEM 
ROUGH * LAPIDARY AND JEWELERS SUPPLIES * 
SILVER SUPPLIES * RING MOUNTINGS 
NEW 1954 CATALOG READY, includes listings lepidery 
supplies, jewelry findings, ring mountings, synthetics, cut gems 
40c up, earring mountings, pendant mountings, bracelet 

tings, rough gems and many other items. Send 25c for 
catalog 
Show Room Open, Monday through Soturdoy. 
1.00 to 6.00PM 


TECHNICRAFT LAPIDARIES CORPORATION 


3560 Broadway Dept. B New York 31, N. Y. 


Ow Offce and 


American Homecraft has designed a plastic storage 
cabinet, “See-Thru.” for storing sewing supplies, nuts, 
bolts, nails, serews and other small craft supplies. The 
overall size of the cabinet is 1014 inches in height, 121% 
wide and 6 inches deep. It costs $7.95 postpaid from 
American Homecraft Company, Room 126-A, 5714 North 


Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago 41, Ill. 


Albert Constantine and Son, Inc.. offer catalog No. 53, 50 
cents, which is a complete reference guide for wood- 
workers, with information on veneers, inlays, borders, 
lumber and plywood; also hardware, planning of projects, 


WITH 


COTTON 
YARN, ART 
cones, 2.02. tubes 


MERCEMZED 
PEARL COTTON AND FLOSS 
ita 
Sizes 3, 5, 10 ond 20, and 
Sia Strand Flow 
00 fost colors in 
cones, tubes 


ULY THREE STRAND. 
cones, 2.02 tubes 


LINEN 


ty NAVY CORD. YARNS 


tite 


ULY METALLIC 


Tag 


LLY NYLKARA 


‘hondweaving supplies from one source. A. 
large and complete stock of the highest 
quality yarns is now available for prompt 
shipment in quantities to suit your needs. 
_ Choose from a wonderful assortment of sizes 
colors in Cottons, Weeks, Linens, non-tar- 
nishing “Metallics, Novelties ond Nylkara 
(half nylon, half ) . . Also Looms 
(including the folding Leclerc Loom), Warp- 
ing Frames, Bobbin Racks and Winders, 
- Write todoy for tree price lst or send $1 for com- 
plete color cards and illustrated catalog (this $1 con 


LILY WEAVING WOOL 
LILY SPORTSWEAR WORSTED 
ULY KNITTING WORSTED 


The Hondweover's 
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and complete quotations on tools for cabinetmaking. 
work in decorative woods and allied crafts. Finishing 
methods and materials are included, as well as adhesives. 


The company recently has been sponsoring projects for 
wood inlays or intarsia, together with necessary materials. 
Albert Constantine makes a specialty of supplying woods 
and veneers. domestic and exotic from every part of the 
globe for the craftsman working in fine woods. Write 
Albert Constantine and Son. Inc.. 797 East 135th Street. 


New York 54. N. 


Mansfield Panels, sold through dealers or direct: from 
Shreeveport Lumber Sales Company. 1166 Louisiana 
Ave.. Shreeveport, La. are solid hardwood panels of red 
packaged in three standard as- 


gum inehes thick 
sortments of popular sizes. The panels are not of ply- 
wood or veneer; they are made from seasoned red gum 
selected for its beauty; they are properly kiln dried, then 
edge-glued to form solid hardwood panels easy to work 
with. All faces are factory surfaced, edges square and 
smooth. One panel is the size of the package. the other 
layers consist of two, three or four smaller panels each. 
Packages range in price from $6.95 for the 36-inch by 12 
to $14.95. (50 cents more west of the Rockies.) These are 
proving useful for the home workshop, cabinet shops and 


in manual arts classes. 


\-acto, Inc.. manufacturers of handeraft tools and sets 
has announced a new the brochure called 
“Whittling is Easy with X-acto.” available at 25 cents. 
8-41 Van Dam Street. Long Isiand City 1. New York. 
The booklet gives useful information regarding tools. 
wood and cutting techniques together with simple in- 
simple projects ‘illus: 


edition of 


structions for beginners in 
trated). including 18 devoted to Indian wooderaft. 


A new attachment for 14-inch electric drills is Roto Plane 
for precision woodworking. A specially designed spiral 


cutter does a much smoother job than is possible with a 


hand plane. handling plastic. masonite. plywood. hard 
wood and soft wood 
with the 
matically planes at 90 
cut; depth of cut is easily adjustable. This precision tool 
is especially designed for slower speed ',-inch electric 
drills. It can be purchased at $12.95 from The Rotex 
Company. 837 West Davis Street. Dallas. Texas. 


cross grain. against the grain and 
Roto Plane 
but any desired angle can be 


grain with equal ease. auto- 


Paint Them! 
Wear Them! 


Miniature 


TOLE PINS 
and EARRINGS 
REE patterns ar STYLES \ \ } 
with each order Willamsburg Cut Corner Chippendale 


Any 3 pins for $1 Fiat Black ©* Any 4 pins for $1 Raw Metal 
$1.20 each — Hand Decorated (tax inci.) 


Matching earrings @ or. (raw), (fat black) $1 80 Hand Dec 
rated, per pair, postpoid and tax included. Send for folder of other 


nial Tinware reproductions atisfaction guoranteed or money refunded 


CRAFTS MANUFACTURING CO., ¢-1, mass. 


Nickel Silver 
Copper 
Pewter 
Silver Solders & Flux 


For a complete description of the above quality Craft Metals and 
their uses in the making of hand wrought jewelry, ornaments 
and silverware, send 75¢ for illustrated booklet C. 


T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 


709 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Special Bronze 
Aluminum 
Brass 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 
DISTRIGUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN + WRITE FOR SILVER PRICE SCHEDULE 


Anchor Tool & Supply Co., Inc. 


12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


@ FINE TOOLS FOR JEWELER & CRAFTSMEN 
@ MOTOR ACCESSORIES & Grinders 
METALS 


@ PLASTIC BOXES 
95 poge catalog 50 Leaflets covering plastic boxes and metals 
free on request 


Dealers inquiries welcomed. 


SCHRADER INSTRUMENT CO., Dept. CH, Independence, lowa 


Beautiful 

ALUMINUM 
TRAYS and 
COASTERS... 


for pleasure and profit! 


It'll cost you nothing to 


read this booklet showing : ICT) 
how easily and quickly you Core oe | 

signs with Metal Goods ap 
Corporation's beautiful, @ CRAFT DIVISION 
brite, Mirror-finished 1 METAL GOODS CORPORATION 1 
aluminum circles and rec 611 Rosedale Ave., St. Lovis 12, Mo. \ 
tangles. It's bound to be interest (Please type or print) 

ing and may prove profitable | | 
Mail the coupon now for your § Name i 
free copy of booklet and price list ager 
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“PRECIOUS STONES 
FOR PRECIOUS LITTLE’ 


We invite you to select quality stones from one of our colorful 
approval shipments. They are specially selected for you, accord- 
ing to your request, but do not obligate you to any purchase. 
You may receive different selections as often as you wish and 


you con keep each selection for a full 30 doys. 


For better stone values and dependable service write to 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


Importers of Precious Stones 
417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
A complete line of materials and equipment ovailabie 
POTTERS WHEELS + KILNS + CLAYS + GLAZES * TOOLS + BOOKS, ETC. 
if you haven't tried our liquid under- 
glozed colors, send for information 
JACK WOLFE CO., 62 HORATIO ST., N.Y. 14 © (WA 4-6019) 


Metallic For Lane 


Yarns Handloom Weaving Looms 
SEND 35¢ FOR SAMPLES 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. « DEPT. C « BOSTON 11, MASS. 


: Imported Linen Yarns | 
| 


PRIZE COMPETITION—CERAMICS 
CLOSING JULY 15, 1954 
d: Poetry, Christmas Cards, Painting, Music 


For Information Write 


THE HEPTAGON CLUB, 550 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
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NATURE'S GIFT TO YOU 


Grace of line, form and color from Nature's Treasure Chest of 
semi-precious stones give the Craftsman inspiration for expres- 
sive design 
ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY — Lillian Hemmie 
Lytle Ser Route — Colorado Springs, Colorado 


miles South « oloredo Springs on Highwoy welcome 


CRAFTOOL 


Manufacturers of @ complete line of 


“ELECTRIC VARIABLE SPEED 
WHEELS": TREADLE & KICK 
BANDING & DECORATING WHEELS + BALL mans 


CERAMIC ACCESSORIES 


Write for complete catalog. 


Craftools, inc. 401 Broadway, N.Y. 13, N.Y. 


Craftsman’s World 


EXHIBITIONS 


The Annual Meeting of the members of the American 
Craftsmen'’s Educational Council, Inec.. will be held on 
Tuesday, May 4, following luncheon at the Woman's City 
Club, 277 Park Avenue, New York City. Morning activi- 
ties of the members will include visits to craft workshop- 
in the city. followed by the luncheon. In the afternoon 
David Campbell, director of the New Hampshire League 
of Arts and Crafts will address the meeting on “Leader- 
ship by Craft Groups.” At 4 o'clock members will ad- 
journ to the Gallery of America House, 32 East 52nd 
Street, to witness the opening of the May exhibition, “De- 
sign in Textiles.” Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb will be hostess 
to the out-of-town guests at buffet supper at 6:50. 
The January exhibition at the Gallery of America 
House featured handmade wallpapers available from such 
firms as Katzenbach & Warren, Renverne Corporation, 
Murals Ine.. and Ben Rose. There were three demonstra- 
tion lectures. “The Mechanics and Development of Wall- 
paper Design” by James Seeman; “Stenciling and Block 
Printing Wallpapers” by Betty Hebard, and “Silk-Screen- 
ing Wallpapers” by Sydney Schultsinger. Among the 
artists represented were llonka Karasz, Zue Martin, Ivan 
Bartlett. Marion V. Dorn, James Seeman and Ben Rose. 
New techniques of special interest employ a novel use of 
wallpaper cut and mounted to give the illusion of a screen. 
and wallpaper made by photostating pencil drawings on 
translucent architect's linen, both by Hlonka Karasz. 

The demonstration lectures, so popular that many 
guests had to be turned away, culminated with a demon- 
stration in which Mr. Schultsinger discussed the use of 
Ulano film in silk-sereening. He also demonstrated the 
use of Nu-Sol, his own new development of a plastic solu- 
tion for direct and indirect photographic reproduction on 
any material including ceramics and metal. 


The February show in the Gallery included approxi- 
mately fifty wooden toys designed by Norman Cherner. 
the author of “How to Build Children’s Toys and Furni- 
ture.” published by MeGraw-Hill in April. Featuring 
everything from a plywood playhouse to small pull toys 
and wooden blocks, Mr. Cherner has demonstrated his 
belief in natural wood or gay, bright colors and solid con- 
struction. At the same time, both toys and furniture are 
designed with the expectation that they will be made by 
parents who need not necessarily be experienced carpenters. 
Mr. Cherner. an industrial designer, was available for con- 
sultation at specified times during the exhibition. 

Paul Evans and Loren Manbeck, of Sturbridge Village. 
Massachusetts. will exhibit contemporary pewter and silver 
and modern furniture, respectively. from March 4 through 
March 27 in the Gallery. There will be workbench dem- 
onstrations during that time. 


In April. the Gallery will exhibit the work of five crafts- 


men from the West--Mary Schimpff, Margaret dePatta, 
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Robert Winston. John Paul Miller and Robert von Neu- 
mann. In May. the exhibition “Design in Textiles” will 
illustrate the basic elements of design in this field. This 
is the first of several exhibitions planned to relate various 
mediums to the visual definitions of the elements of de- 
sign as set forth in the exhibition, “Planned for Crafts- 
men.” sponsored by the American Educational Council 
and now circulating through the U.S.A. 


The Fifth Annual Competitive Exhibition for Young 
Americans 1954, held under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc.. will run from 
June 10 to September 8 in the Gallery of America House. 
For full information entry blanks. write to the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 
52nd Street. New York 22. \. Y. Entries close May 20. 
All objects submitted must be in by May 26. 


and 


The M. H. de Young Memorial Museum in San Fran- 
cisco held. just after the first of the vear, an exhibition 
of more than one hundred ceramic pieces by Beatrice 
Wood, Ohai artist. Having started her career as a painter 

also talented as sculptor and potter—-Miss Wood ex- 
hibits not only hollow but animal figures, wall 
plaques in relief. and other pieces such as tiled tables. 
Miss Wood is particularly noted for her free use of 
translucent glaze and limpid high colors. Her pieces may 
be seen at America House in New York City. 


ware 


Chinese Gold and Silver. from the Kempe Collection in 
Stockholm. was shown recently at the Seattle Art Mu- 
seum, sponsored by the Swedish Embassy. Consisting of 
175 rare objects. dating from the late Chou period to the 
Ming dynasty. the exhibition will be on tour appearing 
in the following cities: Los Angeles, The County Museum; 
the De Young Museum; Minneapolis, the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts: Chicago, the Art Insti- 
tute; Kansas City. the Nelson Gallery of Art; Saint Louis, 
the City Art Museum. The illustrated catalog was by Bo 
Gyllensvard of the National Museum, Stockholm. 


San Francisco. 


An exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York. which ran through February 22, presented histori- 
cally significant objects designed during the period dating 
from 1870 to 1953. Thirty-seven pieces. acquired by the 
Museum's Architecture and Design Collection since 1946, 
were selected for “their intrinsic beauty and importance 
in the history and development of modern design.” to 
illustrate the and beauty of things which have 
been created by American and European designers in our 
These represent but a small fraction of the Mu- 


elegance 


time. 
seum’s total collection. 

Included were a Thonet bent wood chair. manufactured 
in Austria in 1870: turn-of-the-century glass from Lob- 
mevr. Baccarat and Tiffany; later glass from Kosta in 
Sweden and from Paolo Venini of Venice: Mies van der 
Rohe's chrome and leather chair (1926); a silver-plated 
chess set by Man Ray (1927); a walnut beaker designed 
by Reynold (,. Dennis (1951) ; Tapio W irrkala’s plywood 
trays: a lamp and chair from the Dutch stijl movement 
(1917-1924): an English jewelry box (1900); Nizzoli’s 
typewriter (1947) made by the Olivetti Company of Italy. 
On the walls were colored paper maquettes of a chasuble. 
burse. stole and chalice designed by Henri Matisse for the 
Chapel at Vence in the French Midi; also a white silk 


JEWELRY TEACHERS 
CRAFTSMEN 


Get an assortment of 
IMPORTED PRECIOUS 


STONES 


on 30 days approval 
Neo obligation to buy 


Expertly cut and pol- 
ished stones that will 
moke beovtiful rings, 
pendants, brooches, ear- 
tings. Pay for only the 
stones you wish to keep. 
Return the rest to us in 
30 days. You take no 
risk. Advise if interested 
in any special type of 


Jewelry made by DANE PURDO 


JOHN J. BARRY CO. 


447 BOOK BLDG., DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN © IMPORTERS 


All assortments 
sent postpaid 


MAKE MONEY with BE AS TICS 


Amazing new PLASTICS HOME 

CRAFT COURSE for MEN and 

WOMEN tells and shows how to 
make hundreds of fast selling Plastics products 
All plastics and materials for 23 PROJECTS come 
with course. No special tools needed. Course pays 
for itself. Write for FREE booklet today! 


INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 


LONG RAG STRIPS FOR WEAVERS 
ALL TYPES OF MATERIAL 


Send for Price List and Samples 


RALPH S. STICHLER & SON 


230 Wood St. Dept. CH-300 Reading Penna. 
$ 3 
2 Instruction * Textile Designing * Weaving Yarns * Books 
2 Supplies * Gilmore and Leclerc Floor and Table Looms 
$ Write or visit . Pow SHOP 
3 1827 TACOMA ST., DAYTON 10, OHIO 


Weoaves belts, stoles, 
guest towels, scarfs, 
place mats, ties and 


sample patterns 


Busy Weaver LOOM 


Made by Swedish Craftsmen — recognized 
throughout the world as makers of fine looms. 
2 harness loom, made of wood, 16” « 13” « 91)". Complete with 
instruction booklet $6.50 FOB New York 
© Excellent for classroom instruction add 60¢ for porcel post 
© Occupational Therapists find it easy for the handicapped to op- 
erate. Lightweight 
© Experienced Weavers ore excited about its performance 
Warped ready for weaving . with three shuttles and yarn. 
LE GOFF CO., 110 W. 42nd St., Dept. C, N. Y. © LO 3-2836 
LOOM 305, weaving approx. 12” width available on request 


Correction: The loom imported from Sweden by the Le 
Goff Company, 110 West 42nd St., New York City was 
quoted in the February issue of Craft Horizons at $6.25. 
The correct price is $6.50. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Carolina 


Instruction in some 60 different crafts the year round, including 
Hand Weaving, Carding, Spinning ond Dyeing, Pottery, Metal- 
crafts, Jewelry, Enameling, Silk Screen Printing, Leothercrofts, 
Chair-seating. 


Some specialties for 25th anniversary: Martta Taipale of 
Finland her tapestry weaving. Special instructor teach- 


ing Scandinaviar k weaving on Scandinavian draw loom. 


Write for complete intermation to the Registrar, Mrs. Howerd C. Ford 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professional training with Tuition and 
Travelling Scholarships eveilable. Diploma and leacher 
Training degree courses in Drawing, Painting, Scvipture 
Commercial Art, 


* JEWELRY 

* SILVERSMITHING 
* GRAPHIC ARTS 
* CERAMICS 


Dey and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


ANNUAL SESS 
July 5th-August 14th, 1954 
WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT, CERAMICS, INTERIOR DECORATION 
AMA, BALLET, PAINTING, MUSIC, CREATIVE WRITING, ORAL 


FRENCH AND PHOTOGRAPHY 
AUTUMN COURSE IN PAINTING AUGUST 16th-SEPT. TIth 


offer 
also 


CERAMICS » METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING: TEXTILES 


Professional courses for the Designer-Craftsman, the 
Designer-Technician with Industry, and the Crafts 
Teacher and Administrator. Two year A.A.S. and 
four year B.S. degrees; citations for study at the 
graduate level. For information please write to 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Ave. S., Rochester 8, N. Y. 


JUNE 28—SEPT. 5 
HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
Liberty, Maine 


WEAVING BLOCKPRINTING 
Jack Lenor Larsen Stell & Wm. Shevis 
Priscilla Merritt PAINTING 


Dorothy Wiechel 
DESIGN 
William J. Brown 


Francis S. Merritt 
William Shevis 


Francis S. Merritt WOODWORKING 
POTTERY 

Denis Vibert CERAMICS SCULPTURE 

Philip A. Ward Svea Kline 


—_~—_m— For information apply: Francis $. Merritt, Dir. 


Huchleborry 


Mountain Workshop-Camp for the Creative Arts 
July 5—Avugust 15 
WRITING + PAINTING * PHOTOGRAPHY + WEAVING 
Werk with noted teachers. Rustic cabins on the slope of Huckleberry 
Mountain, in louvrel and pine, at 2,500 feet. For booklet C write: 
EVELYN G. HAYNES, Dir., Hendersonville, N. C. 


For information apply: DIRECTOR, Banff, Alberta 


Courses for advanced students of weaving, ceram- 
ics, metolemithing, design, painting and sculp- 


ture, and fer graduates in architecture. M. Arch, 
BFA. and degrees offered. Summer ses- 
sion opens June 21, fall semester Sept. 13 


CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 


151 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


POTTERY WORKSHOP IN NORTH HATLEY 
June Ist to Sept. 15th 


Fully equipped shop—Experienced instructor—Iindividuval teaching for 
beginners of advanced students. Special emphasis on wheelwork and 
glazes. For information and reservations write 


GAETON BEAUDIN, NORTH HATLEY, QUEBEC 


Study ot the Craft Werkshop in the Great Smoky Mountains 
Pi BETA PHI—UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

Full session: June 14 to July 17, 1954 

Holf sessions: June 14 to June 30 and July 1 to July 17, 1954 


Classes in weaving — silk screen printing — metalwork — jewelry — 
enemeling | design — recreational crafts 
d — Non-credit 


For folder write 


FLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL 
LUDLOW. VERMONT 


July 5-Aug. 27, 1954. Two week periods, Courses offered in 
Weaving, Pottery, Jewelry, Gilding, Woodcarving, Decorat on, 
Rug Hooking, Painting. Write for catalogue to 


Pi BETA PHI SCHOOL, Gatlinburg, Tennessee 


ANNA E. H. MEYER BRANDON, VERMONT 


CRAFT STUDENTS 
League of the YWCA-22nd 


Weaving Enomeling Sculpture 
Jewelry Bookbinding 
Pointing Metelwork 


Men, Women * ODay Evening * Coteleg CH 


140 West 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


Fine Arts and Crafts courses for the serious the pro 
fesssonal am! the amateur. faculty ourses 
Textile Desten, lewelry and Desir 
Morning, Afternoon, and Evening classes in Drawing, Painting 
Sculmure, Etching and Engraving, Ceramics, Enamelne and 
sen. Approved tor ehaible veterans, PI 


Spring Term starts February ist Write for Free Catalog ¢ 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 38, NEvins 8.4486 


student 
New 


CRAFTS IN MEXICO! 


Why net o summer's study in weaving, silverwork, tex‘iles, ceramics or 
woodcarving with colorful field trips to Indian croft villages? 
tus of an exciting, worthwhile and 


for free ill d pros 
inexpensive summer, address 


INSTITUTO ALLENDE, Box 11, Son Miguel Allende, Gto., Mexico 
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Craftsman’s World 


chasuble decorated with green and yellow satin applique 
designed by Matisse. The graphic design section exhibited 
posters, catalog and magazine covers, pamphlets and let 
terheads by such artists as Herbert Matter. Leo Lionni. 
Alvin Lustig. Will Burtin and others. 


The theme of the January exhibition at the Scalamandre 
Museum of Textiles. in New York City, was “Modern De- 
signs in Woven Textiles” modern versions of the funda- 
mental geometric forms of antiquity, and of the later 
stylized floral motifs which developed when the artist 
turned to nature for inspiration. The collection illustrated 
the use of the oldest abstract motifs zigzag borders. 
lozenges and checks: later spiral patterns from Egypt and 
the Celtic scrolls; roundels from the Aztecs, frets from 
Yucatan and the Chinese. The introduction of modern 
houclé yarns for the weft produces a three-dimensional 
look. giving the illusion of intaglio, Most of the textiles 
in the showing were woven on a silk warp, in a satin 
weave, for the backgrounds, sometimes introducing gold 
and silver strands. Color in strong contrasts and in subtle 
combination has been used to bring out the new look in 
old themes a lustrous. textured modern effect. The re 
sealing of the ancient motifs to larger proportions and the 
reshaping of contours added to their harmony with con- 


temporary interiors. 


In January. the Guild of Bookworkers and Hand Ilu- 
minators held an unusual exhibition of fine specimens of 
calligraphy at 13 East 67th Street in New York. Included 
were books -hand-lettered. illustrated. illuminated and 
bound by the same person; poems, verses, prayers. say 
ings. capital letters and calligraphic designs. Diversity of 
-tvles and material. beauty of execution were keynotes of 
the exhibit. 

Exhibitors included Florence Brooks of Lenox. Mass.. 
Josephine Debevoise of Short Hills. No J.: Enid Eder 
Perkins who show ed, among other works. hooks which she 
had written and illustrated: James Haves. Evanston. HL: 
Lisabet Horchler. a twenty-one-year-old girl. newly arrived 
in this country, showing some brilliant pieces. and 
Florence Carnovsky. Ridgefield. Conn, 

Two young calligraphers, Tom Chouteau and John 
Schappler. from Davenport. lowa. contributed decorated 
music manuscript and other illuminations. There were en 
chanting illuminated savings by H. Edward Oliver: well- 
executed illuminations and Christmas cards done by 
pupils of the Chapin School. ranging in age from eight 
to fourteen: exhibits by George Abrahams. M. M. Davi- 
son. Jeanvee Wong. David Soshensky. Philip Grushkin, 
and Grace Affleck. a teacher at the Chapin School, Mr. 
and Mrs. Philip Hofer lent pieces by four English scribes. 
Margaret Alexander. lrene Wellington. Graily Hewitt and 
Alfred Fairbank. There were three surprising books. each 
one lettered. illustrated and bound by the same person: 


Marian Trendowsky. Rita Spiatto and Stephen Ancona. 


Paul Standard exhibited one of his “banners” or panels. 
three feet by twelve. beautifully executed with a giant. 


broad-edged pen. 


Silk and 


Yarns For Weavers 
Spun Silk Warp 


Spun Silk Dupion and Cordonnet 


FANCY TWIST YARNS 
Wool — Mohair — Novelty 
IN ATTRACTIVE COLORS 
Sample card: $1.00 
Room 511 


INC. 


Merino Blend 


768 Sherbrooke St. W. 


TANNERS OF 


GENUINE REPTILE LEATHERS — SNAKES — LIZARDS 


Aniline Dyed in 20 Colors 


OVERSEAS COMMERCE CORPORATION 


leather Division, 5 East 37th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


© For Handbogs, Belts, Accessories 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES... . to accent your jewelry 


WM, A. MERCER & CO., INC. 
665 Fifth Ave., New York 


Consignments sent to Schools and Craftsmen 


Quality at Moderate Prices 


shipment 


leathers, 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


city 


LEATHERCRAFT 


) LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 
FOR CRAFTS CLASSES 


Complete Stock — Prompt Shipment 
Leathercraft is our only business, and our stock is the 
largest ond most complete in America. That is why 
you con alwoys depend upon immediate and complete 


THIS BIG ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 


of orders sent to us. Whether your require 


ments ore for beginners kits requiring no tools or 
experience, for very young boys ond girls, or tooling 


supplies ond tools for older, more advanced 


students or hobbyists, be sure to check the LARSON 
LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG first. Write today for your 
FREE copy of our new big illustrated Catalog and Guide 
to latest Leathercraft projects 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 


The Foremost Name in Leathercroft 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 3501, Chicago 24, Iii. 


J. C. LARSON CO., Dept. 3501 
820 S$. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Il! 


Please send me ao FREE copy of your latest big 
Illustrated Cotalog and Guide to Leathercraft 


STATE 
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BLOCK PRINTING 
ON FABRICS 


By FLORENCE HARVEY PETTIT 
The beautiful how-to-do-it book for 


designers, craftsmen and teachers 

that has had enthusiastic reviews. 

The editor of Craft Horizons says, “This 
is a handbook, practical and complete, 
and most attractively presented, With its 
89 stimulating illustrations and compre- 
hensive text, there is no doubt Mere. 
Pettit's book will make many converts 


to this fascinating craft.” 


art book reviewer for 
“A texthook 
know how 


Alice S. Plaut, 
The Library Journal, says, 
How-to and 


with charm 
pleasantly blended. Recommended.” 


The beginner or the experienced craftsman will take delight 
in the concise text and fine BLOCK 
PRINTING ON FABRICS. This is a book to own and to 
give as a gilt 


$5.00 at all bookstores, or direct from 


HASTINGS HOUSE 


PUBLISHERS 


illustrations of 


41 East 50th Street, New York 22 


JEWELRY TOOLS * FINDINGS «+ SILVER 


Quality Tools at the Lowest Price 
JEWELRY CRAFT SUPPLY 


P.O. Box 14 Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Send for Latest Catalogue 


NEEDLEPOINT, PETIT POINT; TAPESTRIES, & RUG YARNS 


Your precious handwork deserves the right type of woolen yarn 
and color. For Finest results see PATERNAYAN quolity and 
assortment of over 200 colors 


PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 
10 W. 33rd St. New York City 


22 SPRUCE ST..COENEW YORK 38,N.Y. 


NUINE LEATHER BELTS- 


TS HANDBAGS, ETC. 
FOR FUN OR PROFIT 

Crown has the largest se- [\C 
lection of leathercraft [Sty 
accessories at money- 
saving prices. Finest 
leathers, lacings. kits, 
etc. Genuine “Craftool” 
Stamps. Prompt service. 


Craftsman’s World 
THE BOOKSHELF 


Of General Interest 


For Mopern by Mario Dal Fabbro, 
published by RKheinhold Publishing Corporation, price 
$7.50. Since this is his fourth book on modern furniture, 
Mr. Fabbro explains in his introduction precisely how the 
approach and scope of the present volume contribute spe- 
cific, fresh material. “ “Furniture for modern interiors,’ ” 
“is concerned with the idea of supplying home- 
decorators. manufacturers, 


he writes, 
owners, designers, architects. 
and amateur furniture builders with a general. 
view of what is noteworthy among all the furni- 
S. A. as well as elsewhere in the 


but in- 
clusive, 
ture produced in the U. 
. The criteria established for choosing material 
originality of design. inno- 


world. 
for the book were as follows: 
vation in technical solutions, apt application of new ma- 
terials, adaptability of the design either to custom-manu- 
facture or to mass-production, and the significance of the 
piece in the evolution and direction of design in its coun- 
try. The examples of individual pieces and of room in- 
teriors represent the untrammeled thinking of designers 
in every part of the world, from Italy to Southern Cali- 
fornia and from Brazil to Japan.” 

Rich in illustrative material, this book carries little text 
beyond a lucid introduction and caption material which is 
ample, scholarly and well documented. Its 207 pages are 
divided into two parts: Furniture Groups and Furniture 
Pieces. Photographs of interiors, groups and pieces. to- 
gether with many line drawings of these, follow a progres- 
sive pattern. Chapters on groups comprise Entries and 
Halls, Living Rooms, Dining. Sleeping. While pages of 
presumably the au- 
throughout the 


werking and construction drawings 
thors designs—are given liberal space 
book. photographs are all of the works of well known de- 
signers around the world. 


Homes or THe Brave by T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings with 
drawings by Mary Petty. published by Alfred A. Knopf, 
“This very funny book is fundamentally a 
‘and imported) interior 
for the past sixty 
witty 


price $3.50. 
serious criticism of American 
decoration and exterior architecture 
years. lis points are made jointly in short. pithy. 
chapters by T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings and hilarious pic- 
tures by Mary Petty. 
‘Homes of the Brave’ 
stvle (or aberration) of home architecture 
beginning with Art Nouveau Modern, and coming down 
through Aboriginal Modern. Woderne Modern. Vodernis- 
mus Modern, Movie Modern and Dome. Sweet Dome (the 


“Each section of deals with a 


and design 


plexiglass bubble 
“A bomb, perhaps, wrapped in cellophane.” 
the jacket of the book and so sav we. 


So says 


Tue House THe Art or Its Desicn. by Robert Woods 
Kennedy, published by Rheinhold Publishing Corpora- 
tion, price $9. In almost 550 pages, divided into twelve 
copiously illustrated chapters. this book deals with some 


humor and much thoroughness — with everything from the 


people who live in houses to architecture in relationship 
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CROWN LEATHERCO. 


to their self-expression. Based on the recentralization of 
the house (restaurant. laundry. hotel, playground, nurs- 
ery, tailor shop, ofhee, garage, theatre, workshop and so 
on) the author treats of the interrelationships of indoor- 
outdoor areas as well as indoor zoning. even to incidence 
of accidents, with lists, charts and space requirements. 
The book is bound to be valuable to architects and deco- 
rators to say nothing of the innocent homesteader. 


DesicN ror Artists axp CrartsmeN by Louis Wol- 
chonok, published by Dover Publications, Ine.. price 
$4.95. Developing the imagination to see design in every- 
day objects is the purport of this book, with 1280 illus- 
trations to point the way visually. Under chapter head- 
ings Geometric Form, Flower and Plant Form, Bird and 
Animal Form, Man-Made Form. Human Form, Compo- 
sition, the reader is given a philosophic approach to basic 
design, the effect upon it by repetition, stylization, rear- 
rangement, in some cases accompanied by a series of 
sketches progressing from literal representation to total 
abstraction. This book should be helpful and suggestive 
in the class room, especially for beginners. 


Tomorrow Lester Margon, published by Rheinhold 
Publishing Corporation, price $7.50. If studied closely. 
this book is an education in the history of furniture, It 
is divided into two parts: the first consists of illustrated 
commentaries covering all periods of furniture design, 
both traditional and contemporary; the second consists 
of forty-seven photographs of furniture from seventeen 
countries. Opposite each illustration is a detailed draw- 
ing with specifications of the piece. This makes possible 
the study of construction and should enable a clever 
cabinetmaker to make his own blueprints and build his 
own furniture. The book is recommended for a serious 


study of period furniture. 


How To Serr Your Haxpierarts by Robert G. Hart. 
published by David McKay Company, price $2.75. If a 
craftsman plans to sell his crafts, this should be number 
one on his list of books. It covers many vital subjects 

pricing. promotion, selling via stores and mail order. It 
is also concerned with the individual, his product and its 
salability. It discusses the many resources at a craftsman’s 
disposal. The advice given is clear, comprehensive and to 
the point so full indeed that if all that is suggested were 
undertaken, the craftsman would have little time left for 
production. However, it is information that he should 
have; the book as a whole is sound, factual and helpful. 


On Techniques 


Jewetry Maxine For Schools, Tradesmen. Craftsmen 

revised edition by Murray Bovin, author and publisher, 
68-36 108 Street. Forest Hills. N. Y.. price $3.75. For a 
beginner seeking information on tools and their uses, as 
well as on metals. this book is a gold mine. A practical 
book. with clear text and good illustrations. it is above 
average in informative content. The appendix includes 
tables of weights, metal standards and stamping laws and 


names of supply houses. 


Woopworkine For tHe Home Crarrsman, A Simple 
Guide to Hand and Power Tools, Repairs and Home Im- 
provements by Emanuele Stieri, published by Barnes & 


MUST books 
for Hobbyists 
and Handicrafters 


Jewelry 
Making 
for Fun 
and Profit 


By HELEN CLEGG and MARY LAROM. No 
other hobby is easier to learn, more relaxing, 
more rewarding. And this successful, step-by 
step book shows you how simple it is to make 
beautiful bracelets, earrings, buttons, rings, etc., 
out of brass, gold, and silver wire, lucite and 
other materials, It tells you where to get your 
material — also where and how to sell the 
jewelry you make. 332 “how to” diagrams, 3 
pages of photos showing 60 finished products. 

$3.00 


and Profit 


By ARTHUR LAWSON. Practical, easy-to-fol- 
low, economical instructions on how to make a 
host of sturdy toys for kids of all ages... 
from blocks and bathtub toys, to dolls and doll 
houses, also accessories for electrical-train sys- 
tems. Outdoor toys, too—such as swings and 
sandboxes. And a lot of hints you can’t get else 
where on fixing busted bikes, footballs, roller 
skates, etc. Necessary tools and materials are 
fully described. //lustrated $2.75 


Handicrafts 


By ROBERT G. HART. If you have a hand 
made product and want to make it pay, this 
brand-new, up-to-date book will show you how, 
where and when to sell it. How to price your 
product, how to know its salability, how to sell 
it through stores—these are just a few of the 
chapters that will show you how to turn your 
craft ability into solid and regular cash. It's the 
first practical reference- and hand-book on the 
subject—by a national authority on handicraft 
problems $2.75 


At yvour bookstore, or trom 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 3,.N.Y. 


jor fan and prop 
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Noble, Ine.. price $1.50. Anyone doing carpentry and re- 
pairs at home should recover his investment in this book 
many times over. It is a book full of practical instruction. 
It does not aim to inspire creative work but to give the 
technical knowledge with which to carry out designs to 
their logical conclusion. There are chapters on wood and 
how to work it. Tools such as bench or circular saws, 
lathes, band saws and jigsaws, the drill press, jointers, 
shapers and sanders are described with directions for use. 
Paints, finishes. their tools and equipment are discussed. 
Indoor repairs and outdoor projects are included. With 
its straightforward text and illustrations. the book can 


YOU MAKE IT— WE SELL IT 


Mobb: ond souvenirs Unique con- 
signment plan means quick sales for you. Give detoils of your offers 
for our gilt-resert shops in first letter. Free confidentio! News BULLETIN 
ond infermetion. Supply ene shep of many, coast te coost, Work spore 
time or full time. Cheese your own sh 

WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFfrEeR? 


HOME ARTS & CRAFTS, Box 265, Westby, Wisconsin 


TURQUOISE 


Cabechen ond bereque cut stones in all sizes ond grades. Drilled 
tumbled nuggets hed for keh ond ings Approval selections 


MARYOTT'S 
Claypool Arizona 


teach a great deal, 


Haxomape Recs, a Sunset Book by Doris Aller, published 
by the Lane Publishing Company, price $1.75. This book 
offers a wealth of information for the beginner. It covers 
all the phases of rug making in easy-to-learn steps and in- 
cludes twenty-five projects that fit conventional and mod- 
ern decor. Covering rugs that are hooked, braided, laced. 
woven or knotted, the book is profusely illustrated and 


PUMP WATER FAST! 


20 GH at 
trom 25 Sturdy Pusiproot! Metat Se 
Glade impetier Uses ary 1/8 to 1/2 Motor We 
not clog any garden howe 
Money Gackt Guarentee Send COD 
MOORE MANUFACTURING CO 


top noteh in the how to do it field. 


Homemape Toys For Fux avo Prorir by Arthur Law- 
son, published by David Mckay Company. price $2.75. 
A nice book. with easy to follow diagrams. which covers 
tovs of all kinds from bathtub toys to playhouses and 
accessories for electric trains. It emphasizes the fun that 
making toys can be for the whole family and should re- 


QUALITY KILN KITS $26.65 UP 
Easily Assembled at Home * for CERAMICS * PORCELAIN * 
ENAMELING * Plug into any 110-v. line * Safe, Efficient, Low 


Operating Cost 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


Cc. H. BUELL KILNS 


Bex 302, Royal Ook, Michigan + Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 


ceive real acceptance from the home craftsman. 


Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


The charge for classified advertisements is 20 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example: A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


FIGURINES 


FIGURINES AND PLAQUES of unpainted Hy- 
drocal and Dresden points. Catalog 50¢, re- 
funded first order. Wholesale-retail. Halfpenny 
Hobby Shop, Dept. C, 2022 B, Scottsbluff, Neb- 
CHAIR CANE 


UNPAINTED FIGURINES: Paints and supplies; 
wholesale, retail. Free list. Steece Bros., Box 


CERAMICS—(Cont'd) 
JEWELRY FINDINGS, Press Molds, every type 
Request somples. Chories Harris, Cothedrol 
Station, New York City 


BOOKS 


ART AND CRAFT BOOKS supplied. New, ovt 
of-print, foreign. Catalog of many bargains 
free. B. Artcratt Co., Baldwin, Maryland 


FREE WEAVING BOOK CATALOG—aond other 
cratt books. Write Croft & Hobby Book Service, 
Dept. CH, Coast 81., Monterey, California 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 

Fiagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 

ON GEMS AND JEWELRY, Three profusely il baskets. Machine cane webbing for choirs 177-C, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
with groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 


lustrated articles on jewelry making and gems, - 
reprinted from national magazines. One tells samples, 35< Complete Seot Weaving Book 7 FOR SALE 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 


how anybedy can make fascinating jewelry in 
just holf an hour, New ideas, provocative. Set GENUINE JEWELER’S MAGNIFIER frees honds 
of 3 for 45c; Semi-Precious Stones by Wooster CRAFT & HOBBY SUPPLIES for crafts. $2.50 value $1.45. Anelag Box CH, 
and Smith. A charming little book with o cover PAINT TEXTILES, Neckties, Clothing, Lamp Rochester, Wisconsin. 

shades, Leather. Instruction Book —$2.00. STU 


like malachite. Informed teat and 16 gorgeous 

full color plates. Printed in England, a King DIO, Box 926, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. (Stomped en 

Penguin. 95; The Art of Gem Cutting by velope brings Supplies Catalogue). 

Doke. long a best seller, Tells everything. DECORATE, pointed over-fired trays with this 

learn by following hundreds of illustrations TRAY DECORATING KIT which includes: Two 

end Amateurs Guide, profes 12” round metal trays, (choice of white, block, 

sional handbook. Soft cover. $2.00. Sam red, ivory, silver, bronze) master sheet of 14 
designs, artists brush, directions, eight bot les 


Kramer, 29 West 8th Street, New York City 

of paint. $3.00 postpaid. McGivern Metals, 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin. Kit without paints $2.25; 
two trays alone $1.50. Write for group discount 


(schools, clubs, institutions, etc.) 
HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for ceramics, enameling, etc. No better kiln ENAMELING 


made. All sizes. Monutactured by W. H gy 
Fairchild, 712 Center Sit.. Freeland. Pa ENAMELS tor Copper Were ond jewelry ond 


Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., as wattle 


FURNITURE KITS 


HARDWOOD DESKS. Chests, Dressers and many 
other easy to assemble items available in K-D 
form at slightly more than the cost of the 
lumber. Solid Ash or Magnolia. Each part cut 
to size and machined to fit. Tops, sides and 
drawer fronts of top-grade, kiln dried 4 4 
lumber, selected for color and grain. Used as 
patierns by many woodworking instructors. 
Send for free catalog. Furniture Kits, Dept. C-3, 
P.O. Box 636, South Miami, Florida. 


CERAMICS 


EVERYTHING for the ceramic craftsman: Write 
‘The Department Store of Ceramic Supplies 
and Equipment” for free catalog. Western 
Ceramics Supply Co., Dept. CH, 160! Howard 
St., Sen Francisco 3, Calif. 


Highland Pork, Illinois 
SPUN COPPER BOWLS, also stomped squores 
and circles for enameling. Write: Martin Metal 
Spinning Co., 102-17 Astoria Boulevard, East 
Elmhurst 69, New York. 


GIFT AND SOUVENIR SHOPS—Our unique 
block walnut Salt ond Peppers, Belts, Bracelets, 
What-Nots ore fast sellers. Wholesale circular, 
free. Ozork Hills Industries, Eureka Springs, 
Arkansas 


| 
| 


smen’s Market-Place 


GIFTS—(Cont'd) 


DISTINCTIVE HAND -CARVED, hand made, 
laced shoulder or hand bag. Genuine cowhide 
leather, 6-7 ounce weight, 43” adjustable 
shoulder strap, zipper and slip pocket, leather 
lined, spring turned lock. Various floral de 
signs. $25.00 and up. Notural or mohogany 
color. Hand-made, laced, billfolds of carving 
calf, floral design. $8.00; wild life $10.00. 
Hilbert Mclees, Medford, Wisconsin. 


FROM SCOTLAND: Cian Tartan gifts and nov- 
elties. Particulars, prices, samples. $1.00. High 
land Industries, Box 214, Osoyoos, 8B. C., 
Canada 


GLASSWARE 


ETCHING GLASS is simple, inexpensive, safe 
and fun with Etch-it. Anyone can do a factory- 
like job for a cent. Dime store articles deco 
rated in minutes are resold for ten times their 
cost. Complete Etch.it kit and instructions $2.00 
postpaid. Rieth Products Co., Box 78-B, Kokomo, 
Indiana. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED ART STUDENTS, AMATEURS—Earn 
liberal commissions. No selling. Collect copies 
occasional publications of your locality. Write 
P.O. Box 1501, San Francisco, California 

— 


a | HOBBIES AND CRAFTS 


HAVE YOU A HOBBY? If you have, or have 
not—now is your chance to become acquainted 
with DIFFERENT CRAFTS MONTHLY in our 
HOBBY OF THE MONTH CLUB. EVERYTHING 
is included in each monthly croft kit. TRIAL 
KITS for new members 2 months for $1.00 
postpaid. Write now. Hobby of the Month Club, 
P.O. Box 7574, Asheville, North Carolina 


HOOKED RUGS 


NEW HOOKED RUG BASE po Belgian 
linen, 7% ounces, 13% x 13%, 5 wide, 
$3.95 PPD. Free Samples. Utrecht 
W. 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y 


NEW HOOKED RUG PATTERNS, fresh render 
ings retaining the antique flavor; also person 
alized designs. Free catalogue. The Warnicks, 
Beaverbrook Farm, Cambridge, Vermont 


INDIAN RELICS 


6 PERFECT ANCIENT INDIAN ARROWHEADS 
$2.00. 6 Tiny Bird Arrowheads $2.00. Fine 
Grooved Tomahawk $3.00. Pottery Pipe $4.00. 
List Free. Lear's, Glenwood, Arkansas 


INSTRUCTION 


CUSTOM GLOVE, BELT and BAG making 
Group—Private—Day—Evening Courses. Edith 
M. Hummel, Instructor, Hummel Glove and Bag 
Studio, 161 Columbus Avenue, New York 23, 
TR 4.4690 


_ JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


FIRE AGATE; $1 per piece. These are cabinet 
specimens and contain the ferric colors. Fire 
agate desert roses $1.50 each. Crystallized 
desert roses $1 each. All items postpaid. 
Arlene Dimick, Box 1795, Clifton, Arizona. 


GEMS: Cabochon or facet. Every stone used by 
jewelers. Free price list. Ace Lapidary, 160-11 
Hillside Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 
(Cont'd) 


JADE—The Gem Supreme—the stone cherished 
since antiquity by civilizations havina access 
to source materials. The quality of polish and 
sensitive shading of color are a constant in- 
spiration to the designer. Jade cabochons 
stocked in all standard millimeter sizes. Ask for 
an approval selection on your letterhead, or 
send $5.00 for o sample packet of 7 assorted 
cabochons ready for mounting. Alaska Hand- 
crafters, Box 1891, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
MEXICAN SPANISH OR MEXICAN INDIAN 
Aztec, Chiapaneco, Maya, Tarascan-—motifs in 
men's and women's jewelry. Your own ideas, 
design and color scheme fashioned either con 
ventional or unusual by artistic native crafts 
men employing gold, silver, lovely gleaming 
Mexican fire opal or other Mexican colored 
stones. Thomas Cousen, Apartado 61, Quere- 
taro, Mexico. 

MAKE BEAUTIFUL COSTUME JEWELRY. Finest 
quality settings, plating; Austrian stones, silver 
fire opals, black onyx, moonstones; men's 
jewelry, etc. For illustrated catalog containing 
original designs and easy instructions send 25c 
to: Hobby Jewelers’ Supply Co., Inc., Box 489, 
Dept. CH, Providence 1, ®. | 

GENUINE and synthetic stones! Approval ship 
ments sent upon request. Genuine star sap- 
phires $1.00 per carat and up. B. Lowe, Hol 
land Bidg., St. Lovis 1, Mo 

JEWELRY FOR HOBBYISTS, imported rhine 
stones, free catalog. Sexton's Dept. K, Box 
44-G, Buffalo 13, New York 


SEMI PRECIOUS gems for class ond studio. 
May | send on approval selection? Bill Poese, 
21870 Priday Avenue, Euclid, Ohio 

TWELVE GENUINE GEMS: includes coral, tur 
quoise, onyx, carnelian, tiger eye, chalcedony, 
malachite, amazonite, etc. Cabochons, cush 
ions, flats. Good stones, worthwhile sizes. In 
credibly low-priced, all 12 for only $4.85; 
Chinese Jade in leek and lettuce, green gage 
plum, spinach and sage green. High-domed 
round cabs just under ". Unique, 3 for $2.50; 
Huge Antique Agates, a century old. Striped, 
patterned, marbled in all the natural colors 
through rich orange. Some have strange inciv 
sions. 1%" and up, round or oval. Really arti 
facts, $1.75 each, or 3 for $5.00. Order quickly 
Money back if not pleased. Som Kramer, 29 
West 8th Street, New York City. 


LEATHERCRAFT 
FREE Do-It-Yourself" Leathercraft Catalog. 
Tandy leather Compony, Box 791-13, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


LINEN 
FINEST BELGIAN LINENS — white, natural, 
ready to use——no desizing necessary, block 
Printing, silk screen, embroidery, draperies, 
upholstery, etc Free Samples—Deoler inquir 
ies invited. Utrecht Linens Co., 119 W. 57th St., 
New York 19.N_ Y. 


FOR SALE. LOOMS—Four harness, twenty. inch 
floor. Hardwood. Sturdy, portable, ideal in- 
dividual or school. Over 1100 satisfied users. 
$45. 95. Loreliyn Weovers, Larkspur, California 


FOR SALE, FOX LOOMS: Two harness table 
looms weave 12”, 16”, 20” wide. $15.00 up 
Foxbilt Equipment Co., 15 Park Terrace, Cor 
vallis, Oregon. Free literature 

TEACHERS—Two Harness table loom. Fourteen- 
inch. Hardwood. Sturdy. 250 in one school sys- 
tem. $23. Loreliyn Weavers, Larkspur, Calif. 


PLASTICS 


INTERNAL CARVING of Plastics, illustrated 
manval, catalog, internally carved brooch, 
complete. $2.00 postpaid. Plastics, Box 1812, 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah, 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel, Candie Wax. W. Wooley, 
5-1 R Donald, Peoria, Illinois. 

REPAIR DOLLS, Resilver Mirrors, Make rubber 


stamps. Catalogue of “60 Ideas’ free. Uni- 
versal, Box 1076-8, Peoria, Illinois. 
— 


PURE WOOL YARN 


WEAVING, Hand knitting and Rug. Write tor 
free samples to: Briggs & Little's Woollen Mill, 
York Mills, York Co., N.B. Canada. 


TOOLING DESIGN 


COPPER TOOLING STARTER Kit. Contents: Two 
6” « 8” Copper Sheets, 4 Designs, Maple Tool, 
Instruction Booklet, $1.00 Postpaid. Complete 
Tooling Supply Catalog. 25c. Free with Kil. 
G Company, Div. CH, Boulder, 
Colorado 


WEAVING 


WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS—BROWN STUDIO 
taking over Weaving Classes held at the former 
Universal School of Handicrafts—Myrile A. 
Brown, instructor —Brown Studio, 203 West 78th 
St., New York City 24,.N 

FOR SALE: Bernat Fabri and Bernat Weaving 
Afghan. Sample cord on request. Harriet May 
Hagerty, 64 Washington Street, Gloversville, 
New York. 

A NEW LOCATION in ‘54 bringing new items 
you'll adore for your relaxing creative pleasure; 
table looms, massage vibrators, woven decora 
tive fobrics, weaving instruction, consultant, 
materials and exhibitions photographed, de 
signs woven at royalty. All from John Lohee, 
Prize-winning hand-weaver. 7171 Kenny Lane, 
Dallas 30, Texas 

RAG RUG WEAVERS & BRAIDERS write to lee 
A. Cohen, 8012 Cooke Road, Elkins Park, Po., 
for samples and prices of all grades of rags 
and specialties to fill your requirements. Loop 
ers, Strips, Headings, stocked. 


WOODWORKING SUPPLIES 


AUTHENTIC LARGE WINDMILLS; mobiles, nov 
elties, catalog 25c. Assortment $1.00. Woode 
Verseput, 725 Dickinson, Grand Rapids, Mich 
igon 

HANDY KIT of five wood screw drills—for 
screw sizes x 7,1" 8, 1% 8, 1% x 10, 
1% x 12. One operation. Drills holes ond 
countersinks in wood and plastics. $2.95 P.P., 
check or Money order. Benj. t. Disbrow, 111 
Winthrop Ave., Albany 2, N Y 

KILN DRIED walnut, mahogany, cherry, maple, 
and other hardwoods. Glued up and machined 
to your specifications. Send 15c stamps for new 
Do-it-Yourself Hand Book’ —refunded on first 
order. Corbett Cabinet, St. Marys, Pa. : 
RARE REDWOOD AND MYRTLE wood burl. For 
ornaments. Sample free. Artwood, 219 West 
3rd St., Santa Rosa, California 


WORKBENCH 


NEWEST, SPACE-SAVING WORKBENCH; length 
48 inches, width 24 inches, height 33 inches; 
completely equipped; shipped FOB knocked 
down, minutes assembled, only $9.95. RIOLE 
MAFPT, Palatka, Florida 
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CONTEMPORARY CROCHET 


New “Speed-Cro-Sheen” thread makes crochet a modern craft 


INTEREST IN CROCHET as an clement 
in modern décor ts now nationwide 
It's a new kind of crochet, used in new 


ways .. . and given impetus by a new 


kind of 
1 his 


brings to crochet bold texture, high lus- 


thread Speed-Cro-Sheen 
new Coats & Clark's thread 
ter, and decorator colors—a combination 
that lends itself most happily to cro- 
cheted fabrics... for upholstering mod- 
ern chairs, in colorful cushions, in 
decorative screens and throw rugs. 

Crochet is a craft popular with mil 
lions, yet as a creative medium of con 
temporary design, it is a challenging 
new field. Perhaps you will enjoy ex- 
perimenting with the new possibilities 


of this old art. 


IN OTHER CRAFTS | Speed-Cro-Sheen’ 
provides interesting effects: as a deco- 


rative thread in loom weaving, in ab- 


stract embroidery, in the sailor's art of 
knot-tying, and in hairpin lace. 

Speed-Cro-Sheen” is extra-thick - 
an 8-cord cable twist in mercerized cot- 
ton. It is easy handling, easy on the 
eyes, and crochets in less than half 
the time of ordinary thread. It is now 
available at most needlework counters 
in 12 Bodfast™ colors—that wash with- 
out fading. And “Speed-Cro-Sheen” is 
heavy enough to lie flat without 
starching 


DINNERWARE COURTESY OF AMERICA HOUSE 
ways an crochet look for 
COATS & CLARK'S 
*"SPEED-CRO-SHEEN” 
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